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“IF THE DAY LOOKS 
KINDER GLOOMY AND 
YOUR CHANCES KINDER 
SLIM: IF THE SITUATION'S 
PUZZLIN’ AND THE PROS. 
PECT'S AWFUL GRIM: AND 
PERPLEXITIES KEEP PRESS- 
IN’ TILL ALL HOPE IS NEARLY GONE-JUST 
BRISTLE UP AND GRIT YOUR TEETH: AND 
KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON” 
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AMBLYOPIA 


MBLYOPIA means dimness of vision or 
partial loss of sight without any struc- 
tural changes within the eyeball, in the 

optic nerve or at the point of perception in the 
brain. The condition is always symptomatic; 
that is to say, it is not a disease in itself, but 
either a symptom or sequel of disease elsewhere 
or of the effects of poisoning. Amblyopia that 
is owing to poisoning is the most common. 
Whenever a patient complains to his oculist of 
dimness of sight that glasses cannot relieve the 
oculist’s immediate task is to search for some 
source of poisoning either by chemicals or by 
the toxins of disease. 

The most dreadful of all poisons that affect 
the vision is wood alcohol, for not only are its 
effects irremediable but the blindness that it 
causes is almost always total. Even grain 
alcohol, if it is in the form of whisky; may 
cause a gradual weakening of vision that may 
end in total blindness, especially if the habitual 
drinker is also a smoker. Tobacco alone not 
infrequently causes dimness of sight, though 
seldom does it lead to absolute loss of vision. 
Amblyopia is not uncommon also in cases of 
lead poisoning. : 

A number of drugs may affect the sight 
injuriously; among them are quinine, salicylic 
acid, wintergreen, cocaine, acetanilid and some 
of the other coal-tar derivatives, chlorate of 
potassium and adrenalin. Those are not as a 
rule harmful except when taken in large doses 
and over a long period; and as in most cases of 
toxic amblyopia the sight is usually more or 
less completely restored after the sufferer stops 
using the drug. In many of these toxic cases 
the ability to distinguish colors is lost; for 
example, a person who is suffering from chronic 
aleoholic poisoning may be unable to distin- 
guish red. In many cases a person who is suffer- 
ing from tobacco amblyopia may be unable to 
distinguish green. 

Among the cases of toxic amblyopia are 
those that occur in disease. In diabetes and 
Bright’s disease dimness of vision may be one 
of the earliest symptoms and the symptom 
that directs the physician’s attention to the 
actual disease. Amblyopia is one of the multi- 
tude of abnormal conditions to be found in the 
person subject to hysteria and in the individual 
case may be the only trouble complained of. 
This form usually betrays itself by its incon- 
stancy; it may vary in degree from day to day 
and from week to week. 

Obviously the treatment of amblyopia must 
rest upon discovering the cause; and whether 
the amblyopia is remediable or not depends 
upon the physician’s ability to remedy the 
cause. 
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RESPECT AND DISRESPECT 


NEW ENGLAND family that numbered 
A Whittier, the Quaker poet, among the 
occasional visitors to its old homestead 
in the country had, writes a contributor, em- 
ployed for many years a maid of all work 
named Lizzie, whose devotion and efficiency 
were beyond question, but whose manners were 
so aggressively free and independent as to ap- 
pear positively belligerent. One day Mr. 
Whittier called shortly after having acciden- 
tally run into a door. His eye was still dis- 
colored, and his hostess, when she came down, 
expressed her sympathy. 

“Thee need not pity me, Mary,’”’ was the 
cheerful reply. “‘I am feeling much exalted in 
spirit. Thy Lizzie, who has always made me 
feel that I am but a worthless worm and a 
despicable man of peace, just now welcomed 
me with a smile. I trust thee will not feel it 
necessary to tell her I have not been in a fight. 
It is pleasant to enjoy her respect.” 

Perhaps indeed he had acquired Lizzie’s 
respect for the reason he supposed. At least it 
was more probable than that another poet, 
Tennyson, had forfeited the respect of his page 


boy for the reason that he gave to his friend the 
artist Holman Hunt when Hunt was a guest at 
Farringford. The boy had just left the room, 
when Tennyson asked his guest whether he had 
noticed him and whether he had made out his 
real character. 

“T ask you,” he said, ‘because I have alto- 
gether lost his respect. When the boy came to 
the house I thought perhaps I might make life 
more interesting to him, and I asked him 


whether I could lend him any book. He looked | 


bewildered and answered ‘No.’ Thinking the 
reply might proceed from shyness, I enumer- 
ated several books I thought might be attrac- 
tive to such a lad, but he would not borrow 
any. From that attempt to treat him like a 
fellow human being I have lost all his esteem. 
Had he gone to Mr. ’s, my neighbor’s, he 
would have had no attention paid him; the 
master would scarcely have noticed him as a 
stranger in the house, and the boy would have 
respected him as a proper master; because I 
departed from this rule he despises me alto- 
gether. My house is not so grand as others in 
the neighborhood, so the boy concludes that I 
am not a real gentleman, and he shows his 
estimate of me by his grumpiness. Withal the 
old feud between the conquered Saxon and the 
Norman still operates; this boy has the bitter- 
ness of the Saxon. He is ready to do his work, 
black the boots or brush’ the clothes, but he 
resents the show of kindness as condescension 
from a Norman master.” 

The astonished artist ventured to say, 
“Isn't it a question whether the boy has ever 
heard about the Conquest?” 

“It is very possible he has never heard of it, 
but he has inherited the bitterness of feeling, 
and he acts upon it,” the poetic representative 
of the hated conqueror of nearly a thousand 
years ago persisted with mournful obstinacy. 
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A STOLEN NEWSPAPER 


TRIKING pressmen of America may 
leave the metropolis without its usual 
morning and evening papers, but they 

have hardly achieved the feat of their brethren 
in Serbia. No resident of Belgrade, says the 
Living Age, can fail to know Novisti, the daily 
newspaper that serves an ample and spicy dish 
of sensation to the good burgesses every week- 
day evening. But the staff, not only the me- 
chanical force but the news writers as well, 
had a long-standing grievance. They did not 
like their quarters, which were old and un- 
sanitary. The owners refused to provide better 
accommodations, and so the whole personnel 
of the paper migrated to a more attractive site 
and began to issue a paper in the same style, 
size, type and even numbering as the regular 
Novisti. The only alteration was a concession 
to the law; they added Belgrade to the title. 

Thus they have virtually stolen the paper 
from the owners, who are apparently unable to 
interfere and certainly are unable to continue 
the publication of the original journal without 
considerable delay, during which the strikers’ 
substitute bids fair to kidnap the clientele and 
prestige of the parent journal. 
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LOWELL’S FLY 


HE small boy is much the same today as 

he was yesterday—and probably he will be 

much the same tomorrow. His nature does 
not change with the ages. In the extracts from 
Mrs. James T. Fields’s diary, collected by Mr. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe and published as the 
Memoirs of a Hostess, James Russell Lowell is 
quoted as relating some experiments that the 
boys at his school used to make on flies to see 
how much weight they could carry. 

One day he attached a thread that he had 
pulled out of his silk handkerchief to a fly’s leg, 
and to the other end a bit of paper with “the 
master is a fool’’ written on it in small distinct 
letters. The fly flew away and lighted on the 
master’s nose, but, regardless of all except the 
lessons, he brushed it off, and it rose with its 
burden to the ceiling. 
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LADY A MUST HAVE GASPED 


TORIES of absent-mindedness are com- 
mon, but one that Lord Ernest Hamilton 
tells in Forty Years On is so extraordinary 

that it deserves to be repeated here. 

Lord Strathnairn, says Lord Hamilton, was 
so absent-minded that he sometimes forgot 
whether he was dining in his own house or in 
another’s. On one occasion when he was dining 
with Lady A and was in a particularly absent 
— he suddenly turned to his hostess and 
said: 

“My dear Lady A, I really must apologize to 
you for this extremely nasty dinner. I cannot 
imagine what has come over my cook. I have 
never known her to disgrace herself so before.” 
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CAUTIOUS JOHN 


CHINAMAN, says the Argonaut, was 
much alarmed by a vicious-looking dog 

5 that always barked at him loudly. 
“Don’t be afraid of him,’’ said the owner of 
the dog. ‘‘You know the old proverb, ‘A bark- 
ing dog never bites.’ ” : 
“Yes,” said the Chinaman, 





“you know 


proverb; I know proverb; but does the dog 


know proverb?” 
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Wall Colors  — 


In a picture which pleases you, 

even the background colors have 

been carefully selected to h 

nize with all others. In th 

which pleases, wall colors 

equal care. A slight differenc’ 

difference in effectiveness. 
becoming to you, the color whigh harmonizes most per- 
fectly with your rugs and furnish you must use a wall 

coating capable of infinite variety in tone. You should use 
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tint may make a great 
secure the exact color 


Alabastine is a high-grade water color for interior surfaces—plaster, 
wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, 
has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes; comes in standard 
colors which intermix to make many shades—mixed with either cold 
or warm water—can be applied to any interior surface, and is so uni- : 
formly satisfactory that you may do the work yourself when decorators yi 
are not available — put up in powdered form —full directions on every he 
five-pound package. Being sanitary as welleas artistic, Alabastine is Ps 
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the acceptable wall coating for homes, offices, public buildings, 
theatres, schools, wherever beautiful walls are desired. 


‘TUrite to ) Miss Brandon f 


Write Miss Brandon. of our ‘Home Betterment” depart- eR: 
ment how best to improve the appearance of all your rooms 
and avoid discordant or jarring tones in decorations. 
Make of your interior a beautiful picture—a home 
in which you will enjoy living. Write Miss 
Brandon and get her advice free. 





















































Alabastine Company 
889 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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AM sorry, but I do not serve 
regular meals. I can give you 
some dainty sandwiches or a 
salad. I have also tea and choc- 
olate, hot or iced.” 

The carload of hungry tourists evidently 
felt the need of something more sustaining, 
for after a moment’s discussion the man who 
had come to the Nordhoff door to inquire 
slid into his seat and drove out of the yard 
and down the perfect surface of the new 
cement road along the shore of the equally 
perfect blue-green Lake Canistie. 

He left behind him, standing in the open 
doorway and gazing with a puzzled frown at 
the crowds of cars that purred endlessly 
past, Dorothea Nordhoff, the neat and pre- 
cise mistress of Ye Olde Colonial Tea Rooms. 
Sometimes the cars paused, but only for a 
moment, and then they were gone, leaving 
the cash drawer of the tea rooms as empty 
as it had been before. 

Dorothea made a charming picture as she 
stood there—a picture that she had planned 
with the vision of an artist when the idea of 
opening tea rooms as a means of eking out 
the thin stream of family income had oc- 
curred to her. The old colonial house was 
neatly painted white and bore the name in 
quaint gold letters on the palette-shaped 
sign above the door. In the hospitable open- 
ing between the side panels of leaded glass 
and under the exquisite fan light stood the 
fair and dainty miss in her stiffly-starched 
blue dress, her crisp white apron, modern 
and tasteful. There was a clever suggestion 
of old-time fashion in the bunched up waist 
line and the high, tight bodice. The picture 
was exsthetically faultless. In that respect 
there was no flaw in her plans. 

When her father’s last illness had inter- 
rupted her last year at college she had gone 
to all the successful tea rooms near her 
Massachusetts school and studied their 
methods. Attractive appearance had seemed 
especially important to her; so when with 
the consent of her worried, lonesome mother 
she had remodeled two of the rooms in their 
house she had made that her aim. No one 
could deny that she had made the rooms at- 
tractive, yet few people stopped to partake 
of her tea and wafers. The cost of doing busi- 
ness, even though she and her younger 
brother Bob did most of the work, skimmed 


“‘That’s what they call 
fresh fish!” 
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the profit from such a small volume of sales. 
Though it was June and the summer traffic 
was on in full flood, she was still dipping 
each week into the slim family purse, and 
the bottom was perilously close. 

Still standing with one hand on the jamb 
of the door, she lowered her head and hid 
her eyes in the bend of her firm, round arm 
while she let her mind surge wildly for some 
ray of hope. Behind her sounded a voice, 
singularly like her own in spite of its husky 
boom: 

“Tf you feel so bad about it, why in fime 
did you let them get away? There were six of 
them. If you had served them the dinner 
they wanted, we could have had a dollar 
apiece out of them, and we’ve got to a place 
where six dollars look as big as a mountain!” 

The speaker was Bob. He had slouched in 
in time to hear the conversation. Now he was 
standing with his hands dug deep into the 
pockets of his faded blue overalls and exud- 
ing an odor of fish as he regarded her sulkily. 
“The trouble with you,” he went on, “‘is that 
you won’t take a man’s advice. We aren’t in 
the right location for a la-de-dah business 
like you want to run. The folks that stop 
here have been traveling, and they want to 
get their teeth into something solid. Pretty 
decorations ain’t filling. All they want to 
look at is their plates, and they want them 
covered up so they can’t see them till they 
have eaten down to them!” 

In spite of his overgrown, careless fifteen 
years their relationship was plain. Whereas 
the sister’s hair was spun silk of a creamy 
blondness, the brother’s was a strange, un- 
ruly combination the color of new rope and 
of the texture of steel wool. Whereas the 
sister’s chin was a firmly-rounded addition 
to the charm of her face, the complexion of 
which was like the pink of peach 
bloom, the brother’s chin was a jutt- 
ing symbol of the determination that 
lay behind that half-formed signpost 
of the man he was to be, his face. 
But the eyes that clashed, level, steel 
blue, were the same and betrayed no 
hint of weakness on either side. 

“There is no use in perpetually go- 
ing over this,” Dorothea said. “I 
know what you think, but I have 
studied it all out, and Iam not going 
to attempt to cater to the wants of 
an indiscriminate lot of people who 
might throng here calling for pigs’ 
knuckles ona sauerkraut and de- 
moralizing my service till I lost what 
regular customers I have.” 

“For Pete’s sake, let your tea 
hounds go and get after the cabbage 
trade! The money lies in serving 
what the most people want. It 
doesn’t matter how stuff is served. 
Give them good simple food off oil- 
cloth, and they will come back howl- 
ing for more.” 

“Weare all planned and equipped 
for this,” his sister replied, “and 
besides the profit per customer is 
greater on tea-room orders than on 
restaurant business. You must not 
forget that, if we went in for serv- 
ing meals, we should have to carry 
such a reserve stock of canned goods 
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and staples that that item alone would 
make our overhead too great.” 

“T don’t see it. I like country grub, and 
I'll bet just the stuff we eat ourselves would 
make a hit with anybody. I'll bet you could 
sell every pancake you and I could make if 
you would put a sign out along the road, 
advertising them.” 

“Don’t absurd. Phew! Do go up and 
wash. You will have the place smelling like a 
regular fish store.” 

“All I can say is it might better be! I’ve 
made more money catching and selling fish 
this year than you have with all your do- 
dabs, not to speak of what I’ve earned pick- 
ing strawberries for old man Benson. And 
I’ve got forty dollars’ worth of whitefish in 
the live box right now. If you had sat down 
and not done a thing but let me put in my 
whole time running set lines and working 
out, we would still have the eight hundred 
dollars you blew in on this place, and it 
would have been in condition to sell as a 
dwelling house without spending money to 
get it back in shape.” 

“Don’t worry x al the amount you have 
helped me. You will be paid when the tea 
room gets on its feet.” 

“I don’t want to be paid. Ain’t I turning 
in every cent I can make to keep things 
going? But you want to get the old thing on 
its feet pretty sudden. You haven’t got ten 
years. It’s just the fact that you won’t sell 
people what they want, instead of trying to 
make them buy what you think they ought 
to want, that makes me sore.” 

The purr of a car in the yard announced 
the arrival of prospective customers, and 
Bob fled to the washroom. His sister called 
after him, ‘And for goodness’ sake, clean 
your nails!” 
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From his room upstairs Bob peeked out 
and saw the yard full of cars. There were six 
of them, big expensive cars every one, and 
on each was a pennant with the legend, 
“County Improvement Association.” Bob 
instantly remembered the news item that 
had told of the proposed book to be issued 
by the association to advertise the county 
and of their plan of discovering the things 
most worthy of being advertised by driving 
round and seeing them. If the tea rooms 
could only get a good note in that book! He 
hurried downstairs. If Dorothea were fool 
enough to offer those men lettuce sand- 
wiches, he really would have something to 
say! His chin stuck out belligerently. 

That was just what she was doing! She 
was going through her little speech, “Dainty 
sandwiches—marmalade and wafers—tea 
and toast—iced tea—’ 

The man who had addressed her looked as 
if he wanted something a good deal more 
substantial. He could never have gained his 
girth and high color on anything less than 
red meat. Her list left him unmoved. 

“But it is dinner time!’’ he protested. 
“We have come a long way, and we have a 
long way to go. If we go through to Canistie, 
it will be three quarters of an hour before 
we can get anything to eat, and Canistie is 
out of our way.” 

There was no sign of relenting on Doro- 
thea’s face. 

“All right then,” said the man impa- 
tiently. ‘How soon can you get your salad 
and sandwiches and such stuff on the table, 
double orders for thirty hungry men?” 

““At least half an hour. Maybe more.” 

“Not good enough! We can almost get to 
the hotel and order what we want in that 
time. 





Bob had him by the arm and was trying to lead him round the house 
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Ile started to go out, but Bob pulled open 
the door and clattered across to him before 
he could escape. “Say, mister,” he sputtered 
eagerly, ignoring Dorothea’s horrified look, 
“we can do better than that! You just come 
down to the dock with me and Ill show you 
something and make you a proposition. 

“T haven't got time to wait. We are hun- 
gry and have a lot to do to get done this 
afternoon. Here! What are you trying to 
do?” 

Bob had him by the arm and was trying 
to lead him round the house. “I’m trying to 
keep some good money from getting away. 
But most of all I’m doing my best to 
keep thee men who are getting out the 
County Brag Book from going away from 
here empty.” 

The big man no longer sagged back 
against Bob’s excited tugs. The boy glanced 
at his face and discovered there the hint of a 
smile. 

“All right. But you will have to talk 
turkey! I am thinking about a small steak 
with onions, not too small, and broiled rare. 
If you can jar that out of my head, I'll stay 
with you.” 

Bob led the way to the little dock strutting 
on its piling out into the clear water. He was 
almost running in his eagerness as he hurried 
his prospective guest across the crunching 
shale to the ring that raised the side of the 
dock and disclosed the live box. Crouching 
beside him and uttering little involuntary 
grunts, the fat man looked down into the 
gray-green water. In the slatted box sunk in 
the lake swam dozens of long, olive-backed 
fish, huddling now like frightened sheep in 
the far corner. Bob picked up his short- 
handled dip net and skillfully captured one 
of the squirming, flashing beauties. 

Holding it up, he turned to the interested, 
hungry man. “That is a Lake Canistie white- 
fish. In half an hour I can have him fried 
brown in crisp and crackling cornmeal. I can 
open him so that there won’t be a bone left 
in him, and I can serve him with new pota- 
toes. Half an hour from water to platter. 
That’s what they call fresh fish!’’ 

He held up the fish again. From a belly of 
purest white the shining metal-like scales 
gradually darkened on the back to a lovely 
olive brown tinged with fugitive bluish 
glints. The creature gaped its ridiculous, 
feeble mouth and then as Bob heard the 
words that challenged him to make his offer 
good splashed back into the water. 

“You have sold thirty men a meal apiece. 
Have plenty of fish and potatoes and you 
won’t regret it. But if you throw me down 
now after making my mouth water like this, 
I don’t know what [’ll do to you—but it will 
be something awful!” 

He hurled his last words at Bob’s back as 
the boy raced toward the house. Without 
checking, Bob banged into the kitchen and 
through to the living room, where Dorothea 
was standing white-faced in her anger at his 
audacity in daring to take over her businéss. 
Bob paid no attention to her, but grabbed 
the telephone receiver. 

“Hello. This the Bensons’ ?—Is Jack 
there?—Yeah.—This you, Jack? Say, I’ve 
got to have your help for a couple of hours. 
Hustle right over.—No. Let your dinner go. 
Stop in our garden as you come through and 
claw out half a bushel of potatoes. The ones 
next the fence are ready. And make it 
snappy! You bet you, lots of money!” 

“Now see here, Bob!’ Dorothea was ready 
for him with her prim rebuke the instant he 
was done. ‘You can’t do things in that high- 
handed way.” 

“T can’t, hey? But I have to. There are 
thirty men out in those cars. They are all of 
them married and have cars, and all of them 
live within motoring distance of here. They 
would be tickled to death to know a place on 
this lake where they can come and get a good 
meal. There would be enough to keep us 
from going bust merely catering to them and 
their friends. What is more, they are getting 
out a book advertising the attractions of the 
county. And you were going to send them 
away empty! If it were just you that would 
fail, I’d let you do it, but there is mother. 
You hop to it now and get things ready. In 
five minutes there are going to be fifteen 
whitefish here that will need frying, and 
about five minutes after that there’ll be a lot 
of new potatoes. You get the fry pans and 
griddles on—anything that will cook fish— 
and get the pressure cooker ready for the 
taters.” 

Without waiting for her to acquiesce he 
snatched a knife from the rack on the 
kitchen wall, picked up the biggest kettle 
and ran back out the way he had come. 

Dorothea was still rebellious at his dom- 
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There was a clever suggestion 
of old-time fashion 


ineering manner, but she went about the 
kitchen, speeding up the wood stove, start- 
ing all the burners on the oil-stove, ‘fishing 
out the frying pans and griddles. Some argu- 
ment of Bob’s had done its work; maybe it 
was the thought of poor bewildered Mrs. 
Nordhoff, for whose sake the tea rooms must 
not be allowed to fail. Dorothea did not for- 
give her brother. The slam as the pans went 
down showed how lucky it was for Bob that 
he was not under them. 

Down on the dock the boy was working 
against time. His spring experience as a 
market fisherman had showed him the best 
way to dress fish, as it had provided him 
with the proper tools. A sw eep of the net and 
a fish was in his hand. A flash of the knife 
and its head was off. Four strokes and it was 
scaled. Two ripping, snarling strokes with 
the hooked blade and it was cleaned. A slosh 
in the water, a slap in the kettle and the net 
plunged into the live box for another fish. 

The hungry men who had scattered over 
the lawn drew together to watch him and 
cheer him on. All unconscious of their com- 
ments, ““Good work! Maybe we will eat yet,” 
or, “Mark that fat one for me, bub,” he 
rushed ahead. 

Not till the fifteenth fish had sloshed its 
way in with its fellows did he look up. Then 
with arms red to the elbow and with overalls 
—— with scales he stuck his knife into 
the dock and as he started to wash said, 
“There are forty-five pounds of fish about. 
Will a pound and a half apiece hold you 
over?” j 

“No, no!’ answered a joker. “If you 
idle away your time like this, I’ll be so hun- 
gry I’ll need ten pounds all to myself!” 

“All right. You come back tomorrow and 
we’ll cook them for you by the pound.” 

Amid the laugh that his sally roused Bob 
picked up his heavy kettle and staggered 
with it to the kitchen. He found Dorothea 
poring over a big cook book. “Now, Doro- 
thea! Don’t you try any fancy cooking. Just 
dip them in cornmeal and fry them brown 
like you do for us. What we like they’ll like. 
Now mind, or I’ll cook them myself and 
maybe spoil everything.” 

“But they look so common.” 

“Common nothing! There isn’t a man in 
that bunch who ever ate a whitefish half an 
hour out of water. And if that browned 
cornmeal and flaky white flesh aren’t pretty, 
may I never eat another!” 

“You may be right, Bob. If I am careful 
to get a smooth even brown, it may, be as 
attractive as any sauce I could make.” 

She went ahead with her work, dipping 
her fish into cornmeal and pac king them on 
the hot griddles. Before they were all cared 
for she was compelled to fill her oven, but at 
last they were all cooking. By then Bob’s 
friend Jack had arrived with the potatoes. 

“We are going to feed-that whole gang out 
there,” Bob said to him, ‘but we haven’t 
any dessert. I’ll fix these taters while you 
skin over home and buy a dozen quarts of 
strawberries.” 

“But, Bob,” cried Dorothea, “we can’t 
possibly get them hulled for all that crowd!’ 

“Don’t have to. Let them hull their own. 
Dump them on the table and deal out sau- 
cers of sugar. You won’t hear any kicks.” 

When the potatoes had been washed, 
scraped and dumped into the pressure 
cooker Dorothea had time 
to look up from her work 
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“‘What’s the use? There are all the dishes 
to get out and the tables to get ready.’ 

“Why, you filthy, fishy thing! If you 
haven’t any self-respect, I’ll make you have 
it! You go upstairs and get clean, or I'll 
throw every one of those fish into the gar- 
bage pail.” She grasped the handle of the 
nearest griddle, and Bob did not stop to 
argue; there was a look in her face that he 
had met there before. Her voice pursued him 
up the stairs: “You clean your nails too!”’ 

‘hen Bob came downstairs again he had 
on neat khaki shirt and trousers, but his hair 
still stood rebelliously on end, and his hands 
en bore tell-tale bands of black under the 
nails. 

In spite of the heat of the kitchen and 
the hurry of setting the tables with their 
neat flowered paper napkins, their dainty 
imitation lustre ware and their fresh sprays 
of old-fashioned flowers his sister had some- 
how preserved her neatness. She saw the 
imperfections in his toilet but had to over- 
look them as she had overlooked them so 
many times before. Time was up; the fish 
were done by every test. The fork slid easily 
through the meat; the meat clove from the 
bones, and the fins pulled out without any 
waste. 

Jack was back with the berries and was 
washing them under the tap. It was time for 
the last flurry. Dorothea stepped to the door 
and announced that the meal was served. 
The men tramped hungrily in, sniffing ap- 
preciatively. Jack and Bob hurriedly lifted 
the fish to the plates and with the cleverness 
of frequent practice raised the backbone 
with one fork and stripped the meat from 
the lower half of the skeleton with another; 
then leaving that half of the fish on one 
plate, they repeated the feat on the next. As 
each plate was filled Dorothea delayed 
proceedings by garnishing it with sprigs of 
green herbs from the garden and slices of 
lemon. 

“Aw, quit it, Dorothea,” Bob protested. 
“Those men are hungry.” 

“T don’t care if they are. They will not get 
improperly served food in my tea rooms. 

In spite of the rush she worked calmly 
along till each plate was a thing to tempt a 
king. The flat filet of whitefish was boneless 
and finless. The tail end was folded up on 
the gleaming, steaming, odorous whiteness 
of the inside, and showed the outside, 
crisped with a crust of golden brown meal. 
To deck the dish yet more there were the 
contrasting greens of sage and parsley and 
the yellow of lemon. 

While the boys bore in these works of art 
and nature Dorothea filled two platters with 
potatoes and heaped them with great spoon- 
fuls of yellow butter to melt on their warmth 
and run down through the pile to blend with 
them and tickle both the eye and the palate 
with crumbly, steamy white and soothing 


gold. 

After the first chorus of oh’s and ah’s 
there was no sound from the dining room ex- 
cept the steady click of fork on china and an 
occasional sigh. 

When at last the plates were cleared the 
leader, the fat man, smiled contentedly and 
asked, “Is there anything more?” 

“Surely,’”’ Bob replied. 

“Well, I didn’t know. You have more than 
made good now. I have not eaten anything 
so good for a long time.” 

Then the platters of strawberries were 
brought in, tastefully arranged, flashing 
crimson and green from thin white china. 
Each man received a saucer of sugar but no 
spoon. Instructions were not necessary. The 
hulls provided handles, and the piles of 
berries melted before the attack as snow- 
drifts melt in spring’s first warm rains. 

The table at which the leaders of the 
party were sitting had been crowded so 
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close to the open window that anyone 
standing outside could hear whatever was 
said. To Bob, standing there catching his 
breath after the lively half hour just past, 
came in booming tones, “That is the sort of 
meal all these little country lunch rooms 
should pattern upon. We can buy canned 
stuff in the city, but the only place to get 
absolutely fresh food is where it is produced. 
I know where I am going to bring my family 
hereafter when they want a ride with a din- 
ner in the middle of it.” 

Bob hustled round in search of his sister. 
“Come with me,” he said to her, “and you'll 
believe what I said about, people’s wanting 
food and not decorations.” 

Back at his stand they heard another 
voice praising the meal: “When we grade 
the restaurants I suggest that we double- 
star this place. I never ate a meal that sat so 
well. There were just the three things, but 
they were perfection, and the helpings were 
enormous. I began to think I could never 
get all that fish down, but I would have die | 
before I left a single crumb of that cornmeal 
all soaked with fish and butter!” 

Bob swelled with pride. Maybe Dorothea 
would believe him now! He turned to sce 
how she was taking it. But just then another 
voice struck in: 

“But you fellows don’t want to forget onc 
thing. The service was half of that meal. If 
we had been served this same food in some 
dirty shack, waited on by some one who 
looked the way that kid looked before 
he went and changed his clothes, and things 
had been slung at us on heavy earthen- 
ware scows, it wouldn’t have tasted half 
so delicious.” 

His opinion was universal. A chorus of 
exclamations arose: “You’re right. there, 
Bill,” and, ‘‘You know the food is clean when 
you take a look at the girl that cooked it—or 
you would if she could make bub clean his 
finger nails.” 

The wind was out of Bob’s sails. It was 
Dorothea after all that had made the meal 
successful. Her little touches of dainty man- 
ners and gentle living had carried his coarse, 
simple food to triumph. And his neglect of 
appearances had been the one unpleasant 
thing they had noted. He wanted to be by 
himself. He felt as if he were in an elevator, 
and it had suddenly started downward. 

Then he felt Dorothea’s arm about his 
shoulders. “Bob, you were right, and I was 
wrong. It takes more than dainty service 
and attractive surroundings; you have to 
have something solid to serve. After all the 
first thing is to satisfy hunger, and our 
common everyday dishes are the things that 
will do it. I have been so close to them that 
I could not see how they would appeal to 
city people who have to eat from the cans 
that I was foolish enough to consider nec- 
essary.”” 

“No, Dora, no! Didn’t you hear him say 
that it was the service that made it attrac- 
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“What he said was that the service was 
half. I’ll take that much credit. Hereafter 
we'll do our planning together. We can 
think up simple country meals that won’t 
cost much, serve just a few things, but have 
plenty and serve it well. If these men are 
representative,—and I think they are,— 
mother can stop worrying. We shall succeed 
with a bang!” 

For the first time in years Bob put his arm 
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round her waist and hugged her. Then he 
started for the door. 

“Where are you going, Bob?” she de- 
manded. 


“I’m going up and clean my nails; then I 
am going in there and collect a dollar a plate. 
I want the feeling of that thirty dollars in 
my fingers.” 


IGGY PUFF POT 


Dy Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
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ORNEY found the whole fam- 
ily safe at home and supper 
ready. Angus Brown had en- 
joyed his day with the skiffs 
at the shore fishing and was 
in high spirits. After supper 

and after the few plates and mugs had been 

washed the sailor and Dick and young 

Norman gathered round the lantern for a 

little diversion with checkers. Old Norman 

refused to take a hand but looked on with 
knowing twinkles and disparaging sniffs 
and chuckles. 

Corney went to the shelf of the cupboard 
that served him for a library. The books and 
magazines were not as he had left them. 
They were in disorder, but none was missing. 
He asked who had been messing them 
about and was told that no one had touched 
them; but he found the smudge of a dirty 
thumb on several fly leaves. He went to 
Angus Brown’s box then and raised the lid 
inquiringly. Mr. Brown was a tidy person, 
as most sailors are, but now the articles of 
clothing, packets of papers and odds and 
ends that made up the contents of the 
sea chest were in a jumble. Corney 
gazed at the jumble thoughtfully for 
several seconds, then closed the box and 
asked his grandfather whether he had 
had a visitor at any time during the 
day. Old Norman shook his head. He 
had been alone all day, he said, with 
nary a soul to say a word to. Corney 
suggested that he had slept during the 
day. 

“Nary a wink!” protested the grand- 
father. “I bain’t the sleepin’ kind. Ax 
Mike Cramp, for didn’t I step over 
there after me bite of dinner?” 

Corney lit a candle and ascended the 
ladder to the loft, where he found plenty 
of evidence of an inquisitive and hasty 
visitor. The tickings of the thin mat- 
tresses and beds of sea-bird feathers 
were ripped as with a knife; old gar- 
ments and boat gear and bits of sails 
were not as he had left them; but to his 
great relief he found the precious 
envelope safe in its place beneath the 
poles of the floor. He thought of his 
promise to Kathleen Dikeman, and 
then he stitched up the torn beds and 
set all to rights. Downstairs the checker 
players and the old man were still deep 
in the mysteries of the game; and 
Corney tidied the contents of the sea 
chest without attracting anyone’s at- 
tention. 

Corney could not keep his mind on his 
books that evening. He was not only 
more than ever anxious for Mr. Brown’s 
safety and the well-being of the harbor, 
but he was uneasy in his conscience. He 
began to feel that in promising Kath- 
leen to hide old Barney’s treachery 
from Mr. Brown and so give the skip- 
per one chance more than the sailor 
had agreed to give him he had divided 
his allegiance. Not for a moment did he 
doubt the girl’s honesty or friendliness, but 
he had a foot in each camp now, and, no 
matter what the explanation of his behavior 
and position, in withholding information 
from Angus Brown he was defending Dike- 
man from deserved punishment. He took 
his anxieties to bed with him, and they kept 
him awake. 

He felt sure that either the skipper or 
Barney Toon had hurriedly searched the 
cabin during his grandfather’s absence, 
and he was equally sure that the docu- 
ment addressed to Homer Brown of St. 
John’s had been the object of the search. 
He reasoned that, if Dikeman believed the 
paper to be hidden in the cabin, he would 
not fold his hands after a single failure to 

find it. He would try again, for doubtless 
the plot that Kathleen had disclosed Dike- 
man had planned only as a last desperate 
resort. But the paper itself would be of no 





value to Likeman; the destruction of it was 
what he desired so desperately. 

Corney reasoned thus far, and then, 
imagining himself in the unlaced brogans of 
the heartless and desperate skipper, asked 
himself what he would do next. The answer 
came as quick as a flash. He would set fire to 
the cabin sometime when the whole harbor 
was sound asleep! It would burn like tinder, 
once it was given a good start with a few 
quarts of oil, and the fateful paper would be 
burned—and maybe the man who had 
forced him to sign it! That was the answer, 
and it was a shock to Corney Conway. It 
was such a shock to him that he slipped out 
of bed and descended to the room where 
Angus Brown lay snoring in solitary state. 

The old sealing gun still contained its 
charge of powder and pewter. Corney 
brought it from its place of safe-keeping and 
the percussion cap from a crack between two 
stones of the chimney; without a sound he 
placed the cap on the nipple of the gun. 
Noiseless as a cat, he moved round the room 
from window to window, peering out on all 
sides into the faint starshine of the night. 
He expected an attack as surely as if he had 
been warned of one. Wide awake though he 
was, his apprehensions were as keen as if he 
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the cabin. No, it was not a dog. Crouched 
though it was, it stood too high, and its 
actions were not those of anything on four 
legs. Now it was within ten yards of the 
window. Now it stood upright, a man 
beyond a doubt, black as the shadow of a 
rock and with a bulky mass of blackness in 
his arms! 

Corney’s nerves were twanging. He 
cocked the old sealing gun and brought the 
rusty butt plate to his shoulder. The long 
barrel wobbled. He took a flustered, des- 
perate aim at the approaching shape out in 
the vague starlight and twitched the index 
finger of his right hand. The ancient weapon 
roared and kicked and spat a tongue of 
flame. The glass of the window flew to 
“smithereens”; the bitter smoke of the 
explosion filled the room, and Corney 
staggered backward. The lad recovered 
his balance and his wits as quick as a wink, 
however, and, dropping the gun, leaped for 
the door. Mr. Brown jumped out of bed with 
his eyes still shut and fell all over himself in 
frantic attempts to find his trousers and pull 
them on. He thought he was at sea and that 
a hurricane had struck the ship. The rest of 
the household came sliding down the ladder 
from the loft. 

Corney shut the door behind him and ran 
to where the figure had been at the moment 
of his pulling the trigger. The figure was no 
longer there, but an armful of oil-soaked 
brush lay on the ground. He thought of his 
promise to Kathleen Dikeman, grabbed up 
the brush and ran down the break-neck path 
to the land-wash and hove the reeking stuff 
into the water. By that time feeble lights 
were showing in every little cabin, and doors 
were flying open, and voices were shouting; 
so he turned and made all speed back the 
way he had come. 

The lanterns were lighted, and Angus 
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were asleep and in the toils of a nightmare. 
The idea of the cabin’s burning posse 

his mind. He wondered that he had not 
thought of it before. He wondered that 
Dikeman or old Barney had not already 
attempted it. He saw clearly enough that 
they had made the first attempt on the 
sailor’s life in the belief that the paper was 
on his person, that Dikeman’s intention in 
the store had been to overpower the sailor 
and by threats or even by torture obtain 
information concerning the whereabouts of 
the fateful document, and that old Barney 
Toon’s plan to rob Mr. Brown between 
Figgy Duff Pot and St. John’s would be 
tried only when every other piece of devil- 
ment had failed. 

Corney glimpsed a movement among the 
black rocks and their black shadows. There 
it was again—a crouched thing slipping 
across a narrow lane of starshine! Was it a 
dog? It reappeared. Slipping from rock to 
rock, from shadow to shadow it approached 


Brown had the old gun in 
his hanes, and the others 
were crowding round him 
when Corney reached 
home. He sat down hard 
on the big bed and shiv- 
ered with excitement. 

“What was it, Corney?” 
asked the sailor. “Man alive, but ye give me 
a scare! I was sure the mains’! had split!’ 

“What divilment beed ye up to that time, 
b’y?” demanded Dick Conway. “What did 
ye t’ink ye was shootin’ at—an’ blowin’ the 
windy all abroad?” 
“Tt got clean away,” replied Corney. 
“T don’t know what it was. It come sneakin’ 
up at the house anyhow, so I took a shoot 
at it.” 

“A dog!’ exclaimed his father. “A poor, 
harmless dog!” 

“Maybe so and maybe not,” said the 
sailor. ‘‘Corney’s not the kind of fellow to 
shoot at stray dogs, I reckon. Fetch along the 
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lanterns, and we'll all go take a look around.” 
‘they searched high and low among the 
rocks cf the steep harbor side, but found 
nothing wounded or dead or a drop of blood. 
Every man and dog on that side of the 
harbor took part in the search for whatever 
it was that Corney had shot at. They made 
a great deal of noise. There was more of 
talking than of searching. Old men argued, 
gesticulating with their lanterns and walking 
sticks. Some were firmly of the opinion that 
young Corney Conway had seen a wolf, and 
others were violently certain that he had 
taken a shot at a ghost. In the midst of the 
hubbub and confusion Mr. Brown stumbled 
against Corney and drew him to one side. 
“What was it, lad?” he whispered. 

“A man maybe; I couldn’t rightly see for 
sure, sir,” replied Corney. “It beed up to 
some diviltry anyhow.” 

“But how came ye to be there with the 
gun, lad?” 

“YT couldn’t sleep for fear of somet’ing 
frettin’ in me mind.” 

“Ye might have killed an 
fisherman, lad.” 

“Aye, sir—but it bain’t likely. Whatever 
it was ’twasn’t innocent.” 

At that moment they heard a shout from 
the water below them and saw a lantern 
approaching across the dark surface of the 
harbor. 

“It bes the skipper himself!” exclaimed 
several voices in dismay. 

The hubbub stilled; a number of the 
exploring and gesticulating lanterns van- 
ished, and doors closed softly here and there 
on the rugged harbor side. 

The sailor laughed. ‘“They’re still scared 
of that white-livered thief, by thunder!” he 
exclaimed. “You’d almost think they liked 
bein’ slaves!” 

Dick Conway and his two sons and his 
guest went down to the land-wash to 
receive the skipper. 

Dikeman was alone in his skiff;..he 
kept a few oars’ lengths off the shore. 
“What beed all the riot about?” he 
demanded in a masterful voice. ‘Who 
let off that gun? An’ where’d the pow- 
der come from?” 

“T did,” replied Corney. “I took a 
shoot at somet’ing wid me own powder - 
an’ me own gran’fadder’s sealin’ gun, 
but I didn’t hit it, more bes the pity!”’ 

“Put that in yer pipe and smoke it!”’ 
sang out Angus Brown. 

“Ye wants to be eareful how ye 
shoots around in the dark,” replied 
Dikeman in a changed voice. “I beed 
sound asleep when old Barney Toon 
shook me awake wid word of shootin’ 
an’ riotin’ acrost the Pot; an’ as no- 
body bes hurted—an’ praise be for that! 
—lI’ll be pullin’ meself along back home 
to bed.” 

“Aye, bed’s the place for you, ye 
danged hypocrite!” cried the sailor. 
“The more ye stop in bed the better for 
all honest men!” 

That was the end of the conversation. 

Corney did not see anything of any 
member of the Dikeman household next 
day. He spent the greater part of the 
time at home, sticking te Angus Brown 
like the big sailor’s own shadow. He 
talked to his friend about his herd up 
on the barren and asked advice. How 
was he to protect it? How was he to 
derive any benefit from it? Could he 
expect any help from the government 
at St. John’s? 

The sailor advised him hopefully as 
it was his nature to do. Seeing the logic 
and justice of Corney’s argument and 
crediting the high authorities at St: 
John’s with possessing the same quali- 
ties of head and heart as himself, he 
answered and advised the boy in a high 
vein of optimism. He promised to speak 
of the matter to his cousin Homer 
Brown and his friend Mr. Foote and 
lay it before whatever official they 
might suggest; and he advised Corney 
to write down at length everything that 
he had to say about the herd and about 
himself in connection with the herd in the 
form of a letter. That Corney did with much 
grinding thought and laborious penmanship 
and endless consultation of the sailor's 
shilling dictionary. 

Corney and the sailor kept watch turn and 
turn about that night, armed with the 
sailor’s pistol. Brown did not believe that 
there was anything more to fear from 
LCikeman, but he was willing to humor his 
young friend. He knew nothing of Barney 
Toon’s treacherous intention and had 
decided that Corney’s action of the previous 
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night had been inspired by nothing more 
material than a vivid imagination, but, 
despite ignorance and reason, he was 
sufficiently impressed by the lad’s attitude 
to take his turn at sentry-go. The night 
passed without alarm. Dawn came flooding 
into Figgy Duff Pot—the dawn of the day of 
Angus Brown’s departure to his ship and his 
deep-sea voyaging. 

Young Norman Conway was a cool hand. 
He packed his few articles of clothing in a 
nunny bag, as calmly as if he were bound no 
farther away than Windy Head and sat 
down on the doorstep to wait for Mr. Brown. 

The sailor was in a fine state of excite- 
ment, for the oftener he went to sea the more 
the going lifted him out of the stagnant airs 
of the common day into realms of romantic 
and adventurous expectations. He sang 
snatches of salty songs, locked his box, did a 
few steps of a hornpipe, unlocked his box to 
produce another parting gift for old Nor- 
man, assured Dick Conway that, if the 
skipper reverted to his old ways, he would be 
automatically smashed and ruined in four 
months and then dipped into the chest 
again for just one more gift for the old man. 

Corney was outwardly calm, but low in 
his mind and torn with anxiety. He was 
going as far as Windy Head with the 
travelers to see them board the steamer and 
bring home the skiff. He felt a foretaste of 
loneliness for his big friend and almost 
wished that he had thrown in his lot with 
the deep-sea voyagers; and he felt keenly 
apprehensive concerning Barney Toon. 

The whole harbor knew that Mr. Brown 
and young Norman Conway were to take 
their departure from Figgy Duff Pot that 
morning; so Toon must know and would 
presently come sneaking along, and then it 
would be for Corney to stop the tricky old 
fellow from going and to do it without 
giving a reason for his action. There was the 
rab! He couldn’t think of any way of 
dissuading Toon from making the journey 
that would not call for an explanation to 
Mr. Brown; and yet how would he explain 
the sudden delivery of a blow with a club 
on Barney’s vile old half-witted head with- 
out breaking faith with Kathleen Dikeman? 
The only plan he could think of was to put 
off the moment of dealing with old Toon as 
long as possible. He would keep himself 
between the old man and his friend all the 
way to Windy Head, and by the time they 
reached Windy Head he would think of some 
way of “‘putting the comether” on the old 
fellow surely! 

“I’m ready,” said the sailor at last. 
“We'll give Toon another ten minutes and 
not a second after that; and if Dikeman does 
him in, he’ll have himself to thank for it. 
What d’ye say to that, Corney? The old 
fellow must know we’re goin’ this mornin’ 
as well as we do ourselves.”’ 

Corney’s heart lightened, and he seized 
the sailor’s box in his two arms and started 
for the land-wash with it as if it had weighed 
no more than a feather. He looked anxiously 
round him as he descended the twisty path, 
but Barney was nowhere in sight. Corney 
wanted to shout with relief. Norman came 
close at his heels with the bags. All was 
stowed aboard, and Corney and Norman 
took their places on the thwarts, and Mr. 
Brown took his place in the stern. 

“Maybe we’d best give the poor old idiot 
five more minutes,” suggested the sailor, 
looking all round the steep sides of the 
harbor and then down at his watch. 

“Like enough it beed all a lie he telt us, 
sir,” replied Corney, 

“Five minutes won’t make us or break 
us,” remarked the other, but his tone was 
uncertain. 

Corney, pretending not to hear and 
trembling with eagerness to get away 
without the treacherous Barney, gave a 
lusty pull on his oar, and Norman made a 
mighty stroke so as not to be pulled round, 
and to wavings of shabby hats and ragged 
arms and shouts of “Good luck an’ a safe 
v’yage,”’ “Good luck to ye, Norman b’y!” 
“Come ag’in, Mister Brown!” “Con- 
vanient winds an’ lashin’s of duff, sir!” 
The skiff shot away from the land-wash 
toward the black jaws of Figgy Duff Pot. 
In the excitement of it the sailor forgot all 
about the extra five minutes. 

Corney pulled bow oar, and as the skiff 
drew near the narrow passage that connects 
the Pot with the big bay he twisted his neck 
constantly to look ahead. 

“Lay down, sir!’ he exclaimed. “I sees a 
glint to port, sir—sunshine on gun metal!” 

“It’s in yer eye, lad,” replied Mr. Brown. 
“He wouldn’t dare make another break like 
that—not with the whole harbor lookin’!” 
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“He would that!” cried Corney. “Lay 
down, sir, or I’ll make a lep aft an’ bat ve 
over the crown wid this here paddle.” 

The sailor stared at the lad for a moment, 
and a moment was enough. He saw that 
Corney meant exactly what he had said. 
With a snort and a grin expressive of many 
conflicting emotions Brown stepped forward 
and lay down in the bottom of the skiff. 

“Pull, b’y!” cried Corney to Norman. 

Five minutes later Mr. Brown scrambled 
up and resumed his seat on Norman’s 
nunny bag. “Hope ye’re satisfied,’ he 
remarked. ‘Hope ye’ve given up the idea of 
assault and battery. Hope yer imagination 
won’t get the better of yer judgment ag’in 
between here and Windy Head. It’s a good 
thing for you that we’re friends, Corney.” 

“Aye, sir, an’ for yerself!’’ answered 
Corney hotly. ‘‘An’ it bes a good ti’ng for ye 
an’ me an’ Figgy Duff Pot I got eyes in me 
head an’ the wit to use ’em! Some one was 
among the rocks wid a gun in his hands an’ 
murder an’ desperation in his heart; an’ if 


ye’d give ’im a fair mark, he’d let fly, sir, for 
ye carry his ruination in yer pocket! An’ 
what would he care for whatever the folks of 
the harbor might t’ink, if only ye didn’t get 
to St. John’s wid the letter he set his name 
to? 

“But I promised him another chance!” 

“Aye, sir, but it bain’t in his heart nor his 
nater to trust any man.” 

“Corney bes right, sir,” said Norman. “TI 
seed a glint among the rocks meself, like 
sunshine on a gun.” 

They hadn’t long to wait for the south- 
bound steamer at Windy Head. Both 
Corney and the sailor forgave and forgot 
their little flare of temper. The voyagers 
promised to return to Figgy Duff Pot at the 
first opportunity, and Corney promised to 
make the journey to St. John’s and instruct 
Mr. Homer Brown to open the fateful 
envelope that Angus was to leave with him, 
should Skipper Dikeman show his cloven 
hoof again. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


HUNT THE WAFFLE MAN 








TAG HUNT, sophomore, was 
unhappy. He had eight dollars 
and didn’t owe a cent that he 
had to pay within the next 
three weeks. What should he 
do with so much money? Alas, 
——* know; he wished he 


id. 

Stag had been unhappy be- 
fore during his life at old 
Bittersweet College, but never for the same 
reason. Eight dollars! Why, the sum was 
equivalent to bales and bales of marks— 
in case he should ever want to go to Ger- 
many. The only trouble would to get 
there. The money was part of his profits as 
“official college tailor’ during the past few 
weeks; with his own electric iron he had 
earned it by smoothing out wrinkles in 
troubled trousers. Of course he ought to put 
it aside for a new hat or a new pair of shoes, 

but how uninteresting that would be! 

Stag lay back on the cushions of the win- 
dow seat and nursed his sorrew. Eight dol- 
lars and no use for it! It was true he might 
buy something to eat with it, but why do 
that when Clam Baker, his roommate, was 
always getting stuff from home? Or he might 
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buy books, but in that case some one would 
be sure to mistake him for a student, and 
that would be awful! Or he might buy a ring 
for Hortense Clair, ‘the only girl”; he had 
seen a pretty one at the village only that 
afternoon. It was of old silver, had a large 
skull and cross bones and two little red stones 
for the eyes—really a pretty thing, just the 
sort of ring to appeal to a nice girl. But, un- 
fortunately, Hortense had been born in April, 
her birthstone was diamonds, not rubies. Be- 
sides, the ring cost only seventy-five cents. 

So Stag just sat there and felt unhappy. 
Such is the sinister power of excessive 
wealth. 

He picked up a magazine and began idly 
to glance over the advertisements. Suddenly 
he straightened. There on the right-hand 
page was the picture of an electric waffle 
iron. ‘Absolutely the very best waffle iron 
in the world,” was the modest caption. “Try 
the Wah Full Iron, eight dollars.” 

Stag gasped. It was like Fate! His mouth 
began to water. Think of being able to cook 
your own waffles, all you could eat! How the 
bunch in Rosewood Hall would envy him! 
Then Stag had an idea that pleased him still 
more. Why not buy the iron, cook waffles 
for the fellows and charge five cents apiece 
for them? Well, why not? 

Stag could think of no reason. The idea 
seemed quite as good as theidea that had 
prompted him to buy his electric flatiron, 
which would soon be responsible for his own- 
ing a Wah Full Iron. Before long the waffle 
iron too would more than pay for itself, and 
he should be able to buy something else. It 
was a great scheme, making one thing pay 
for another. 

Stag let his imagination run, and before 
many minutes he pictured himself as cap- 
tain and owner of a steam yacht carrying 
rich passengers on pleasure bent through the 
South Seas. He would be a well-to-do young 
man by that time, and when the reporters 
would come aboard at New York and ask 


How those boys did like waffles! 
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him—as of course they invariably would— 
how he had made his money he would reply: 
“Well, boys, when I was a sophomore at 
Bittersweet I bought an electric flatiron to 
help pay my way—” Then would follow the 
waffle iron and so on and so on to the steam 


yacht. 

Filled with his great scheme, Stag hurried 
to the village. When he returned he carried 
the Wah Full Iron under his arm. Generous 
by nature, he had decided to let Clam be a 
partner in the plan; that is, if Clam had 
enough money to buy flour and butter and 
powdered sugar. 

“Hello, Stag, you runt,’’ Clam greeted 
him as he entered the room. “What you got 
there, a chafing dish?” 

“No,” said Stag excitedly, “it’s a waffle 
iron. Listen, Clam, I’ve got a great scheme! 
Possibly you’d like to come in on it.”’ 

“No, I don’t think so,’”’ Clam replied with 
the delightful frankness of a roommate. 

“Wait till you’ve heard,” said Stag. Then, 
beginning with the electric flatiron, he went 
on step by step to the steam yacht. He dwelt 
for some time on the fun that he and Clam 
could have together in the South Seas. 

When he had finished Clam grinned at 
him. “Stag,” he said, “with a head like yours 
I don’t see why we need to go to Africa for 
our ivory!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Stag 
indignantly. ‘“Doesn’t it follow step by 
step, just like in logic?” 

“Oh, it’s all right on paper, but it won’t 
work out. Something is bound to spoil it.” 

“What, for example?” 

“Oh, I can’t just say at the moment, but 
something.” 

“You won’t come in on it then?” asked 
Stag sorrowfully. 

“Nothing doing, Stag!” 

“All right, lend me a dollar, Clam.” 

Clam hesitated, but at last he drew forth 
a dollar, and with it Stag went out and 
bought butter, flour and powdered sugar. 
On his return he printed a sign and tacked 
it below the “Hunt the Tailor” sign that was 
already on the outside of his door; the new 
sign read: “Hunt the Waffle Man.” 

“Huh,” said Clam, “it’s all right, I sup- 
pose, but if you ever go into the fish business, 
Stag, I’m going to room with somebody 
else!” 

“T don’t know what I'll go into next,” said 
Stag thoughtfully. 

After reading up on how to make waffles 
he went through the dormitory and spread 
the news that at ten o’clock that evening 
waffles would be served in his room. 

“‘Waffles!’’ cried Skinny Beane. 
— echoed Happy Day and Red 

ne. 

“Waffles!” repeated Stag. 

Evidently there was no doubt about it. 
- * wmaee going to make ’em?” demanded 

ed. 
“T’m the waffle man,” said Stag. “Be on 
hand and tell everybody else. They’re free, 
you know.” 

“Something’s wrong,” muttered Skinny. 
“Stag’s got something besides waffles up his 
sleeve.” 

Nevertheless by ten o’clock Stag’s room 
was crowded with fellows all eager to see 
whether Hunt, the tailor, could press 
waffles as well as he could press trousers. 

Stag was already at work. The waffle iron 
was heating on his ironing board. On the 
right was an immense pitcher full of batter 
as smooth as silk. He tested the iron. Then 
s-s-s-s sounded the batter as he poured it on. 
He closed the iron and while the steam was 
hissing forth round the edges addressed the 
hungry multitude: 

“Fellows, this is just a little advertising 
scheme of mine to introduce Hunt’s Wah 
Fulls. Tonight they’re free. Tomorrow—” 

“We die!” added Red. 

Everybody laughed except Stag. ‘To- 
morrow,” he continued gravely, “they'll be 
five cents apiece. I’ll be at your service, fel- 
—_ whenever you feel hungry for waffles. 


He lifted the cover, took a crisp waffle out 
and sprinkled it with powdered sugar. Then 
he broke it into four pieces and passed them 
to those who were nearest. 

“Oh, my!” cried Happy after his first 
mouthful. “Fellows, these are great!”’ 

“Mm! You said it!” 

Another waffle came hot from the iron, 
divided into four parts and vanished. 

“Stag, you’re some little waffler!” cried 
Red. ‘‘Hurry up with more! These are dee- 
licious!”’ 

Stag grinned as he poured the batter. 
Things were going just right. He could al- 
ready see himself in the South Seas and 
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couldn’t resist a swift glance of triumph at 
Clam, who was standing deep in thought in 
one corner of the room. 

A third waffle soon went the way of all 
food, and Stag started a fourth. 

“Stag,’”’ said Finny Finlayson, “you’ve 
ruined your tailor trade! From now on my 
pants go unpressed. Whenever I have any 
spare cash I’m coming up here and let you 
feed me waffles.” 

“So am I!” cried a dozen others. 

Only Clam was silent—as clams should be 
of course. He was trying to think just what 
it was that would spoil his roommate’s little 
scheme for sailing the South Seas via the 
_ waffle route. 

“Here’s another,”’ said Stag, and away it 
went. 

Till long past midnight Stag stood in 
front of his ironing board and _ pressed 
waffles. Then one by one the fellows went 
reluctantly to their rooms, still hungry and 
enthusiastic over waffles. 

The next evening Stag began business, and 
by the end of the week before Christmas the 
iron had paid for itself, and he had a profit 
of twenty-five cents. How those boys did 
like waffles! Why, according to Clam, they 
had even written home about them! 

“Clam,” said Stag triumphantly as his 
roommate was packing his things to go home 
for the holidays, ‘“‘what do you think of my 
little scheme now? Too bad you didn’t come 
in on it.” 

“Tt won’t work out,” said Clam. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“Why not? I’m already a 
quarter to the good, and 
after the holidays I’ll make 
a lot more. You see, while 
the fellows are home they’ll 
get used to good food and 
when they come back they’ll 
have to have waffles. That’s 
the way I see it.” 

“Tt won’t work out,”’ re- 
peated Clam. 

“But why not?” Stag in- 
sisted. 

“T don’t know, but it 
won't.” 

Stag remained at Bittersweet over the 
holidays and planned what he should buy 
with his profits from the waffle iron. Possibly 
he might get a small second-hand car and 
run it as a jitney between the college and the 
village. He wasn’t sure. 

Meanwhile he made waffles for himself 
and smacked his lips over them. No wonder 
the fellows were ready and eager for them! 
They were delicious, even if he as shouldn’t 
said so. 

The holidays passed, and the fellows re- 
turned at the last minute. Stag expected a 
big business that first night; he kept his iron 
hot and had his batter mixed and ready to 
pour. 

But no one came. Clam was out somewhere, 
and Stag sat alone and wondered. Perhaps 
the bunch were tired, though he had never 
before known them to be too tired to eat. 





At last Clam came in. 
“Stag,” he said, “bad news 
for you.” 

“What have I flunked 
now?” asked Stag gloomily. 

“Oh, it isn’t that. You 
know, Stag, there are forty- 
four fellows here in Rose- 
wood.” 

“Yes, what of it?” 

“Well, I’ve just been 
through the dorm, and 
thirty-two of ’em returned 
from home with waffle 
irons!” 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Stag. 

“Stag,’”’ continued Clam evenly, “now I 
know what I couldn’t think of before. I 
mean the thing that would keep your 
scheme from working out. You didn’t reckon 
on competition; I couldn’t think of the 
word.” 

Stag was silent. He was sure that some- 
where in his economics book he had read: 
“Competition is the life of trade.’’ Well, if 
he ever met the fellow who wrote it, he’d tell 
a that competition had been the death of 

is! 

At last Stag brightened. He wouldn’t 
admit defeat, not to Clam at any rate. 
“Well, anyway my scheme still has a chance,” 
he declared. “I made a quarter, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes,” said Clam, ‘and when you’ve 
made three more of ’em you can pay me 
back that dollar you borrowed!” 
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IV. THE RETREAT OF THE GRIZZLY BEAR - @yWilliam I. Hornaday 


O other wild animal has done so 
much to promote wild western 
thrills as the grizzly bear. In 
comparison with the traditional 
fearsomeness of “Old Ephraim” 
all other western animals seem 
tame. Lewis and Clark put him 
definitely on the map of the 

United States, and today we let him go 
from our fauna with outrageous reluctance. 
If I had a game preserve, or a ranch in any 
of the western mountains, I would maintain 
upon it at least one pair of wild grizzlies, or 
go broke. 

Although the great American silver-tip 
grizzly has not yet “‘gone”’ from our country, 
he is “going, going.”” The brown California 
grizzly, however,—somewhat larger than the 
silver-tip,—now is believed to be quite ex- 
tinct; and I make this statement in the hope 
that a number of Californian watchdogs of 
the honor of the Golden State will make 
haste to prove that their woods are full of 
them. 

Originally, and in fact not more than 
forty years ago, the Rocky Mountain region 
from Canada down to northern New Mexico 
and Arizona was stocked with grizzlies, 
quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 
From the. eastern slope of the Rockies they 
spread out eastward into the buffalo plains 
for hundreds of miles. As late as 1886 I 
found a fine, fresh grizzly trail on the lower 
reach of the Musselshell River, in central 
Montana, a hundred miles to the eastward 
of the last foothills of the Rockies. 

It was about 1895 that my old guide 
James McNaney and another dare-devil 
cowpuncher, all unarmed, actually roped a 
young grizzly in the open bad-lands near 
one of the small towns on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul in Custer County, 
Montana, and choked it to death. Even as 
recently as 1885, when Theodore Roosevelt 
was a ranchman on the Little Missouri, in 
western North Dakota, grizzly bears in- 
habited those bad-lands; and | think they 
formed the most easterly outpost of the 
species in the United States. : 

Six years ago Mr. J. A. McGuire of 
Denver, owner of Outdoor Life and a 
great bear hunter for museum groups, be- 
came so alarmed at the disappearance of the 
grizzly—and other bears—from the United 
States that he began a determined cam- 
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paign to stop the unjustifiable slaughter of 
bears of all species at all seasons. He de- 
manded that bears be no longer regarded as 
“vermin” and left open to killing at all 
times, without limits. In short Mr. McGuire 
demanded bag limits and closed seasons, and 
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his contentions and demands were abso- 
lutely sensible and right. The chief opponent 
encountered was General Apathy; but by 
keeping everlastingly at it in a number of 
states even that opponent was 
overthrown. It was not until 1923 
that New York State put her bears 
(all black) on a protected basis, 
with a short open season and a bag 
limit of one a year. 

Fourteen states and Alaska now 
give closed seasons to their black- 
bear population, and five of them 
fix bag limits,but only Washington 
and Idaho give closed-season pro- 
tection to their grizzlies. Is it not 
strange? Anyone would think that 
no state producing intelligent men 
and women would wish to see all 
their bears annihilated and their 
species totally disappear from their 
state fauna; but nations and states 
can be short-sighted fools, just the 
same as individuals. 

No; the grizzly bear is not a bad 
destroyer of cattle and horses. His 
game-killing habits are few and far 
between, and as a stock robber he 
is, and always has been, almost 
negligible. In the West many cat- 
tle killed by pumas, and afterward 
partly consumed by bears, are 
charged up to bears alone. Occa- 
sionally an individual grizzly has 
become a confirmed cattle-killer or 
horse-killer and thereby has invited a special 
dispensation of powder and lead; but such 
cases are the exception, not the rule. The 
grizzly no longer needs to be marked down for 
annihilation because of the losses he inflicts 
on cattle-owners or other stockmen. The logic 
of the grizzly and the ranchman is very sim- 
ple. If it is fairly proved that a grizzly has 
become an unbearable nuisance on account of 
his cattle-killing, then the offender must be 


‘hunted down and killed; but all those who 


are not in the pest class should be treated as 
game animals, never poisoned and never 
trapped. 

Mentally and temperamentally the grizzly 
is an animal of surpassing interest. With 
what we call “character” he is abundantly 
stocked. Going or coming, he is a personage 
to be reckoned with. He has many thoughts, 
and they have not been all cast in the same 
mould. Mr. William H. Wright of Spokane 
has written a whole book about the grizzly 
bear, and it is mighty interesting. Mr. 
Wright regards Old Ephraim as one of the 
wisest of all American animals. He says that 
“the grizzly bear far excels in cunning any 
other animal found throughout the Rocky 
Mountains, and for that matter he far excels 
them all combined.” That last proposition is 
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a large order; because the wolverine and the 
gray wolf also belong in the list of wise ones. 

Once upon a time I saw on the far-distant 
summits of the Rocky Mountains of British 
Columbia the work of a grizzly bear whose 
intelligence challenged my admiration. He 
was a conservationist of a high order, and he 
made a cache of food that was a wonder. 
Having at his disposal the fresh carcasses of 
two big white mountain goats that had died 
and been skinned for a museum group, the 
bear promptly ate one and decided to save 
up the other against a rainy day. 

Now, on that chaotic slope of clean and 
bare slide rock hiding that carcass from jeal- 
ous and hungry grizzlies, mountain lions, 
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wolverines and golden eagles was no small 
undertaking. To bury it under chunks of 
slide rock, in a hole dug in the slide rock, was 
too difficult ; so after careful thought the con- 
server of bear food selected a spot about two 
hundred feet distant, where there grew some 
very small stunted trees in soil that was 
covered with a heavy carpet of moss. 

Close beside two larch saplings the bear 
dug a shallow hole, dragged the carcass to it, 
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rolled it in and covered it with the excavated 
earth. Upon this he industriously raked to- 
gether and piled up a wagonload of fresh 
earth, moss and green plants that he had 
uprooted for the occasion. On the ground the 
cache was about seven by nine feet in size, 
and the surrounding earth and moss had 
been torn up on a space about nineteen by 
twenty-eight feet. On the downhill side the 
mound was four feet high, and on the upper 
side about two feet. 

Of course another grizzly in quest of food 
—as grizzlies usually are—would have made 
short work of that cache; but we know that 
it did protect the meat .from the golden 
eagles; and the one wolverine that was at- 
tracted to that spot either ignored or failed 
to see the cache and devoted his attention to 
the remains of goat No. 1. 

In the days of the muzzle-loading squirrel 
rifle, with its pitifully small charge of black 
powder and a bullet like a pea, the grizzly 
was unafraid of man and often aggressive. 
When encountered suddenly and at close 
quarters he often charged and either scared 
the pioneer out of the country or did per- 
sonal damage to him. The awful raking 
blow of his paw was more to be dreaded than 
his teeth; for the grizzly always strikes at a 
man’s head or face and sometimes tears off 
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the front half of a man’s scalp until it hangs 
down over his eyes. The story of an incident 
of that very kind has just been brought out 
of the Wrangell Mountains of Alaska by Mr. 
John B. Burnham; and the end of it is that 
the dauntless victim lifted his own scalp un- 
til he could see from under it, dragged his 
rifle out of its scabbard and killed the bear 
before it succeeded in killing his partner. 

Nine times out of ten the grizzly bear who 
sees or smells a man runs from him fast and 
far. Perhaps once out of ten times the bear is 
cornered or thinks he is cornered, and then 
he assumes the offensive and fights. That is 
strictly self-defense and within the law. The 
danger in traveling through grizzly-bear 
_ country is not that a grizzly will 

come from afar to attack, but 
rather that a bear met at close 
quarters will start in at once to 
fight in what really is to him self- 
defense. In such cases the light- 
ning-quick and deadly blows and 
the bites do fearful execution in 
a few seconds of time. But let the 
grizzly once see you from a dis- 
tance or smell your outfit and a 
jack rabbit will not hunt the iall 
timber any more quickly than he. 
And the grizzly is wise. He has 
learned that teeth and claws are 
no match whatever for the deadly 
repeating high-power rifle that 
can kill an animal at half a mile 
without the slightest risk or in- 
convenience to the user. 

But, if the grizzly is quick to 
learn new danger and run from it, 
equally swift is he to learn the 
meaning of protection and take 
advantage of it. In a very short 
time after the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park became a game sanc- 
tuary the grizzlies found it out 
and ever since that day they have 
enjoyed it to the utmost. No bears 
in America are more famous than 

those who daily and nightly visit the garbage 
dumping ground of the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel. The black bears have become 
as tame and trustful as so many gray squir- 
rels, but the grizzlies are watchfully reserved. 
Whereas the blacks approach the feeding 
place in the broad light of day, the grizzlies 
emerge from the adjacent forest only at 
nightfall and will not tolerate anything like 
familiarity. 

But worse remains to be told. As far back 
as ten years ago or even more the grizzlies 
began to break the truce of the park. They 
began to raid and rob “chuck wagons” of 
their bacon and hams. Being forbidden to 
carry firearms, the defenseless tourists 
could do nothing but file protests—with the 
usual results of protests that are not backed 
up by guns and men. 

Finally, in 1917 a bad grizzly made a vi- 
cious and determined attack upon Mr. Ned 
Frost, the Cody guide, and his companion as 
they lay asleep under their wagon. The night 
was cold, and the men were well provided 
with bed clothing. It was this fortunate cir- 
cumstance that saved their lives. With the 
first attack of the bear the men clung for 
dear life to their blankets and thick cotton 
comfortables, meanwhile yelling lustily. The 
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bear dragged them about and bit and clawed 
them savagely, but the bedding saved them 
until the bear desisted and went away. Mr. 
Frost was many days in recovering from his 
wounds. 

I understand that since that occurrence 
enough of the bad grizzlies of the Park have 
been disciplined to throw a wholesome re- 
spect for man into the remainder, and now 
tourists in the park are again safe from 
attacks. 

Any man who will say that bears do not 
think and cannot reason from an observed 
cause to its probable effect surely never has 
observed bears, either in their wild haunts or 
in captivity. ‘Thanks to the high-grade minds 
of the grizzly bears, the members of their 
group have spread over a vast area of the 
continent of North America and have sur- 
vived and thriven in a great variety of lands 
and climates. The original stock crossed 
from Asia to Alaska on the Bering Bridge— 
but man has forgotten the date of their ar- 
rival. 

From the shaven, wind-swept tundras of 
Alaska they ranged due east clear into the 
Barren Grounds east of Great Bear Lake. 
Southward they followed the coast and the 
Rocky Mountains to British Columbia, to 
the whole western United States and the 
eastern edges of the Great Plains. 

Not satisfied with Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas, they went ondownalongtheSierra 
Madre extensions of the Rockies for probably 
five hundred miles into Mexico! At that ex- 
treme, the grizzlies often wore coats that may 
fairly be described as dull golden yellow, and 
right beautiful some of them were. It is 
fairly certain that many grizzlies are living 
in Chihuahua and Sonora today. 

To me, however, the strangest spectacle of 
ail is the Barren-Ground grizzly living and 
thriving all the way from the eastern edge of 
northern Alaska to a point at least half way 
— Great Bear Lake and Chesterfield 

niet. 

Many species and subspecies of grizzly 
bears have been described and named, but to 
enumerate them here or to try to describe 
them would hopelessly confuse both the 
writer and the reader. Their specific differ- 
ences are observable chiefly in their skulls. 
By many naturalists it is believed that in 
Alaska where the grizzlies and big brown 
bears meet they interbreed. 

In view of the rapid and inexorable disap- 
pearance of the grizzly bear from the United 
States, everywhere except in Yellowstone 
Park, it is high time to take an inventory and 
see how much stock we have left. In order to 
secure definite information from the very 
best source I asked Mr. J. A. McGuire to 
name for me all the places in our country in 
which it would be worth while for a sports- 
man to outfit and go hunting for grizzly 
bears. The answer was definite, categorical 
and illuminating. Mr. McGuire said: 

“TY doubt if there are more than two or 
three states in the Union (and in a very re- 
stricted area in each of those) wherein it 
would pay a man to outfit and hunt espe- 
cially for grizzly bears. Those are Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho, mentioned in the order 
of their importance as grizzly-bear states. 
In Wyoming the best localities are: the 
North and South Forks of the Shoshone 
River and their tributaries east of Yellow- 
stone Park, the upper Yellowstone, upper 
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Buffalo Fork, upper Gros Ventre and other 
streams south and east of Yellowstone Park. 

“In Montana the best place for grizzlies at 
present is on the South Fork of the Flathead 
River, southeast of the Flathead Indian 
Reservation, and on Hell Roaring and Griz- 
zly creeks, about seventy-five miles north of 
Yellowstone Park. The Idaho fields for them 
are in the Upper Priest River country, 
northern Idaho, and on Snake River near 
Spencer. 

“In other states they occur—but very 
rarely I think—in the following sections: In 
Colorado, in the ranges to the south and 
west of Middle Park; also in the southern 
part of the state, to the southeast, south and 
southwest of Durango. In Arizona, in the 
district around Flagstaff and the Grand 
Cafion. In New Mexico Scott Teague re- 
cently saw a grizzly track on a hunting trip 
near Taos. There may be a solitary grizzly 
here and there in Oregon and Washington, 
but I have not heard of any in either of those 
states for a good many years.” 

Northward of the United States the case 
of the grizzly is much better. There are many 
spots in British Columbia, western Alberta, 
Yukon Territory and eastern Alaska wherein 


grizzlies are either fairly common, as bears 
are commonly regarded. The Elk River and 
Pull River mountains of southeastern Brit- 
ish Columbia and the country north of 
Telegraph Creek on the Stikine River have 
furnished glorious grizzly-bear hunting. A 
few of the sportsmen who have gone to 
British Columbia and Alaska have gone 
again and again and shot grizzlies upon griz- 
zlies when as humane conservationists they 
should have stopped. I cannot understand 
why seemingly sane and humane men love 
to shed great quantities of blood and love to 
pile up great mounds of dead grizzlies, 
sheep, goats, moose and deer. But some of 
them seem never satisfied. About two of each 
species are quite enough for me except when 
Tam hunting to fill empty cases in museums. 

Now, however, the time has come when 
states and provinces having very few bears 







COUTS on the skirmish line 
of civilization face strange 
and unexpected perils. 

“Formigos! Ay! Ay! For- 
migos! Formigos!” 

Juan, one of the Brazilian Indians, sud- 
denly ceased heaving at the floating tree 
that had snagged the raft and began to caper 
in the smoky flare of the gasoline torch, 
howling and catching at his bare toes as if 
the fog-bound deck were the top of a hot 
stove. Roger Barnes, working like a galley 
slave at the diver’s air pump, stared in 
amazement at the Indian’s crazy antics. 

The thing seemed to be catching! Antonio, 
the other Indian, smote himself on the ankle 
and gave a leap, taking up the cry: 

“Ay! Ay! Formigos! Formigos de fogo!”’ 

Eastman of the engineers began next, then 
big Jim Collis, the tender. Like four lunatics 
they danced and slapped and yelled: 

“Formigos! Formigos!” 

Roger had just come in from the coast and 
knew little Portuguese, but when something 
that felt like a fiery needle stabbed his left 
ankle and another stabbed his right he knew 
that a swarm of insects of some kind had 
swooped upon the raft. In a second he too 
was dancing. 

He forgot the muggy, sickly mist, the 
dizzy raft and the venomous mosquitoes. 
He forgot his headache, his twinging joints 
and the invisible icy cascade that seemed to 
be deluging his spine. But even the torment 
of the fire ants did not make him forget 
Henry Granger, the diver, who was twenty 
feet below the surface of the turbid, boiling 
Kettle, iron bar in hand to keep the strong 
current from sweeping him away, peering, 
plodding, prodding, exploring the rocky 
bottom with his electric lantern, all uncon- 
scious of the danger and torments above. 
So, though Roger danced with the others, 
he remembered to keep the air pump going. 

The Central Railway was pushing west- 
ward toward Matto Grosso, the great wilder- 
ness of inner Brazil. It had reached the Sao 
Francisco River, and the bridge must cross 
between the upper and lower pitches of the 
rapids, a stretch of turbulent water called 
the Kettle. But before the bridge workers 
could begin on the cement pier in midstream 
they had to have a good idea of the river 
bottom. The task of mapping it had fallen 
to Henry Granger, an American diver who 
had come in with his crew from Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Just above the site of the pier the diver’s 
crew had anchored their raft by two ropes 
attached to heavy pieces of scrap iron. The 
moorings had to be strong, for should they 
give way the raft would sweep down to de- 
struction in the lower rapids. 

The Kettle was not a pleasant place to 
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of any kind remaining to their faunal credit 
should stop all bear shooting until the suppl 
becomes satisfactory; and the states wit 
numerous grizzlies and blacks should estab- 
lish open and closed seasons and bag limits 
and stop all trapping of bears. The bag 
limit should be one grizzly and one black 
bear a season, and no more—except for a 
sure-cnough bona-fide museum group, like 
the fine grizzly group in the Denver Museum 
contributed by Mr. McGuire. 

I am always sorry to see a state fauna lose 
forever the romantic flavor of the grizzly 
bear; but many have lost it, and more are 
on the way. There are at least two places in 
the West wherein grizzly bears will remain 
for a long period. They are Yellowstone 
Park and Glacier Park. From all the free 
hunting grounds in the United States with- 
out a single exception the grizzly soon will 


A RACE WITH THE MALETTA 





work in. Its swirling, turbulent eddies 
made diving difficult. Moreover, hemmed 
in between high shores, it was blazingly hot 
under the torrid sun. By day too it was in- 
fested with dense clouds of small black sand 
flies that draw blood at every sting and leave 
you peppered as if with gunpowder. And at 
night came. swarms of mosquitoes. Fortu- 
nately, in the quick stretch between the 
rapids there were no piranhas, the man- 
eating fishes that infest so many Brazilian 
rivers, though a quarter of a mile below the 
stream swarmed with them. 

Besides the diver the party consisted of 
Jim Collis, his tender, Roger Barnes, pump- 
er, Clyde Eastman, who represented the 
railway engineers, and the two Brazilian 
Indians. Barnes, spare rodman of the rail- 
way surveying gang, had volunteered two 
days before to take the place of Bill Lowden, 
the regular pumper, who had been seized 
with the maletta, a delirious fever, which had 
set him firing his automatic at his water jug 
for making grimaces at him. Lowden’s mates 
had taken the weapon from him before he 
could do serious damage, and he was now 
strapped to the cot in his tent on the bank 
until the fever should abate. 

A few hours more and the survey of the 
hidden ledges would be finished. To avoid 
the fierce sun the men had done most of the 
work by night. The west was still red, and 
the mosquitoes had started their war song 
when the diving party rowed out to the raft. 
They lighted two pans of tar and gasoline to 
make a smudge, and by the blaze of the 
torch Granger got into his suit. 

“T’m glad this is our last night,” he said to 
Collis. “It’s the hardest job I ever under- 
took. The water’s so thick with mud it re- 
minds me of coffee full of grounds, 
and I have to go by feeling more 
than by sight. Sometimes I strike 
an eddy that puts me down on my 
hands and knees.” 

He took a long breath. Collis 
screwed on the helmet, and Roger 
began pumping. Granger disap- 
peared down the six-foot ladder on 
the lower side of the raft, and the 
tender let him down carefully to the 
bottom. The diver’s electric 
lamp suffused the turbulent 
water with a dim glow that 
soon vanished under the fog. 

Standing on the slippery 
logs, Roger pumped mechan- 
ically. In the racing stream 
the raft rolled and pitched as 
if in a heavy sea; he had all 
he could do to keep his feet. 
He had not felt well since 
noon, but he had tried silently 
to fight off the giddiness and 
ague. At last he had had to 
acknowledge that he was in 
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disappear. The tens of thousands of sports- 
men, guides, automobiles and fat check 
books will hunt them down and wipe them 
out. Look at this latest “horrible example” : 

To the small city of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, six sportsmen returned on No- 
vember 6, 1923, from killing big game in the 
Cassiar Mountains of British Columbia, via 
Telegraph Creek. At the same time five 
— from other places also shipped 
their trophies to Williamsport, to be 
mounted there. Says the local newspaper: 

“The complete collection consists of 11 
moose, 22 caribou, 24 Stone and Fannin 
sheep, 22 mountain goats, 24 bears and a 
number of specimens of smaller game. 
Twenty of the bears are grizzlies.’ . 

One hundred and three big animals for 
two hunting parties! No wonder the big 
game of North America is going out! 


Sy 
é. Albert W. 
Tolman 


the grip of the maletia. His 
hours on the raft were num- 
bered. He gritted his teeth 
and determined to remain 
until Granger had finished. 
It was a race between his 
will and the fever. 

One circumstance made 
things particularly unpleas- 
ant. From the start he 
hadn’t liked Collis, alongside 
whom he worked, and he knew that Collis 
didn’t like him. He wished now that he 
hadn’t volunteered, but pride kept him from 
backing out. 

Zng-ng-ng! The mosquitoes sang like 
bumblebees and stung like wasps. The tor- 
ture was maddening. He saw rills of perspi- 
ration running down Collis’s neck. The 
thermometer must be somewhere near one 
hundred or higher. Yet he himself was freez- 
ing! 

Pump, pump, pump! 

Doubtless the tender’s nerves were raw; 
the mosquitoes had worn him down. “Come, 
come, Barnes!” he was exhorting. ‘‘Don’t be 
so stingy with the air! It doesn’t cost any- 
thing but a little more elbow grease. Pump 
faster! Henry needs all the breath he can 
get. When you slow down so does he.” 

Roger lost hold of his temper. “I’m doing 
my best,” he replied sharply. 

“Well, see if you can’t doa little better.”’ 

Roger made no reply but worked the 
brake vindictively. He wished Collis had a 
little of the “ice water’ that was being 
poured so freely down his own spine. 

The moon silvered the vapors. Sledges 
clanged from a fire burning redly in the 
blacksmith shop on the bank. Above the 
murmur of the rapids sounded the howl of 
the monkeys in the neighboring woods. The 
strong scent of rotting tropic vegetation 
mingled with the river damp. The narrow, 
mist-bound circle of bubbling water flashed 
back the flare of the torch and flung flirts of 
spray over the raft. 

Pump, pump, pump! 

Midnight was near. Roger had never felt 
worse in his life. Voices were beating like 
cannon shots on his eardrums. The song of 
the mosquitoes seemed to have swelled 
to a deafening roar. The stream down 
his spine was growing icier. A languor 
stole over him; his fingers were becoming 
numb. A swarm of bees seemed to be 
humming in his brain—mm-mm-mmm. 
But he never forgot that 
Henry Granger’s life was in 
his hands. 

“Speed. up, Barnes!’’ ex- 
horted the tender again. 

Roger would have given 
anything in the world if he 
could have dropped the pump 
brake, but he knew that if he 
did drop it Collis would think 
that he was “yellow” would 
sneer at him as a “quitter.” 
Roger read contempt in the 
man’s shrugged shoulders and 
his curt commands. So he 
hung grimly to his task. 

Tender and diver signaled 
back and forth by means of 
the taut life line. Now three 
sharp twitches announced 
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that Granger wished to be pulled up. Collis 
took in the slack of line and hose, and pres- 
ently a brightening glimmer appeared under 
water. Soon they hoisted the diver to his lad- 
der, and he clambered slowly to the raft. Then 
they unscrewed his headpiece and, lifting it 
off, revealed a red face dripping with per- 
spiration. Granger sagged heavily over the 
top of the ladder. 

“It’s an ugly place down there,” he said, 
gasping. “The worst I ever saw! The cur- 
rent runs like a mill race. I’ve got to have 
pure air and more of it. That smoke’s too 
much for me. It’s filled my helmet so I can 
hardly see or breathe. You'll have to put out 
that smudge and stand the mosquitoes for 
a while.”’ 

“All right, Henry!” said Collis. “You're 
the doctor.” 

Stepping across the raft, Collis kicked the 
pans of burning tar into the river. “If only 
we had a man pumping!” he remarked in a 
lower tone. 

“Well,” replied Granger, “I'm almost 
through. An hour longer ought to finish the 
job. Here goes!” 

He went. down again, and once more 
Roger buckled to the brake. He would work 
it Just as long as his brain could drive his 
muscles. He counted the strokes. He could 
do ten more—and ten more—and ten more— 

Thus he fooled himself and forced himself 
to work. The fever was beating him, but he 
wouldn’t give in. He pumped stubbornly, 
hoping every minute that Collis would 
receive the welcome order to pull up. Trip- 
hammers seemed to be pounding in his 
brain. Could he stand it a minute longer? 

Suddenly—bump! 

In a moment. a moving mass of twigs and 
leaves surrounded the raft. Something 
struck Roger violently in the side. Another 
blow almost upset the pump; he caught it 
just in time. There was a cracking and 
grating. 

“It’s a tree!’ shouted Eastman. “Look 
alive!” 

A drifting trunk sweeping down the rapids 
had hit the raft. The mist had hidden it 
until it had struck. Driven by the current, 
it hung pushing against the logs. The water, 
surging over the edge, threatened to flood 
them. Would the moorings hold? And 
Granger! 


ss<Ss CURRENT EVENT 


F we can accept the statements that the 

Finance Minister of Italy made during the 
recent. electoral campaign, the reforms that 
Mussolini and his colleagues have made in 
Italian finance are nothing less than ex- 
traordinary. It is certain that instead of the 
inflation and the approaching bankruptcy 
that were threatened at the close of the war 
Italy now has a balanced budget, an internal 
debt that is large but not unmanageable 
and a comparatively stable currency. Ac- 
cording to Signor Stefani four ministers, 
eight undersecretaries and 32,000 public 
employes have been dismissed under the 
Fascisti at a saving of 300,000,000 lire, 
and the pension list is 65,000,000 lire smaller 
than it was a year ago. The internal debt 
is only 95,000,000,000 lire, although the 
former government had estimated that by 
this time it would amount to 300,000,000,000 
lire. The annual expenditure of the state is 
now 18,000,000,000 lire instead of 25,000,- 
000,000 lire as it was only two years ago, and 
the growing prosperity of the country is 
shown by an increase of 250,000,000 lire in 
savings-banks deposits in less than three 
months. 
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HAT was a remarkable story which Mr. 

Olcott, the New York attorney, told to 
the Senate committee that is investigating 
the conduct of the Department of Justice. 
He declared that a Mr. Wilson whom he 
had known for some years approached him 
with the proposal that he pay $35,000 for 
his appointment to a Federal court, $10,000 
when he should be nominated and $25,000 
more when he should be confirmed. Wilson, 
he declared, mentioned no names, but said 
that the money was to go to “the boys,” and 
that Mr. Olcott could hardly expect the 
nomination without paying for it. It does not 
appear whether Wilson really represented 
anyone else, or whether he hoped to get 
the money for himself in case Mr. Olcott 
happened to be appointed by President 
Harding. Mr. Olcott was by no means 
willing to conclude such a bargain. 


Collis woke to the danger 
of the diver. “Hi, there, boys!” 
he yelled. “Juan! Tony! Jump 
to it! Push that tree off!” 

Springing forward, the In- 
dians caught the branches. 
They heaved with might and 
main, but the tree stuck fast. 
The raft sagged lower. East- 
man snatched up the axe and 
began chopping. 

It was then that the fire 
ants made their attack. 

The drifting tree was alive 
with the formidable insects; 
the light of the torch showed them swarming 
over the logs. They were large black ants, 
and their venomous bites burned like red- 
hot cinders. They made a furious onslaught 
on the busy men, whose torment would 
have been bad enough even had they been 
able to give their undivided attention to 
the insects; now when everyone on board 
had his hands full with the tree the attack 
was infinitely worse. 

Then a new danger threatened. 

“The raft’s dragging!” shouted Collis. 

The anchors were not heavy enough to 
resist the additional strain that the drifting 
trunk imposed. The pressure of the current 
against the tree was concentrated remorse- 
lessly on the framework of logs. If the raft 
were not freed from its burden, it would 
sweep down to the lower rapids and there 
dash to pieces, and Granger, dragged over 
the bottom until his hose parted, would 
meet a terrible death. The boat was their 
only hope. They must avail themselves of it 
promptly, for once they were in the quick 
water a hundred yards below it would be 
useless. But they could not desert the diver. 

“Haul him in quick, Jim!’ urged East- 
man. He was slightly pale; he had a wife and 
two children in the States. A liberal offer had 
tempted him to come to Brazil. 

“ll get him up as soon as I can,” growled 
the big tender through his mastiff-like jaws. 

He jerked the line violently, and Granger 
signaled back. But against the current he 
came fearfully slow. Burning from the fiery 
bites of the ants, Juan, Antonio and East- 
man tugged and swayed frantically at the 
tree. Deeper flowed the water over the tilt- 
ing, dragging raft. 
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HE new Secretary of the 

Navy, appointed to succeed 
Mr. Denby, is Judge Curtis D. 
Wilbur of California. Judge Wil- 
bur is a native of Iowa and a 
graduate of the Naval Academy. 
After resigning from the navy 
he practiced law at Los Angeles and has 
been on the bench for twenty years; first in 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County 
and then in the Supreme Court of the state, 
of which he was elected Chief Justice in 
1922. The new Attorney-General succeed- 
ing Mr. Daugherty is Mr. Harlan Fiske Stone 
of New York. He was born in New Hamp- 
shire and educated at Amherst and Colum- 
bia. A successful lawyer, he was for some 
years professor and dean at the Columbia 
University School of Law. | 
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TILL another constitutional amendment 
is proposed and is likely soon to be sub- 
mitted to the states for ratification—an 
amendment dealing with child labor in the 
United States. The Judiciary Committee of 
the House has just voted to report it favor- 
ably. The amendment does not directly for- 
bid child labor; it confers on Congress the 
power to legislate in regard to it. Our read- 
ers will remember that Congress has already 
tried to do that; but both the Keating- 
Owen act and the Pomerene taxation act, 
which were intended to penalize industries 
that use child labor, have been declared by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
be unconstitutional on the ground that Con- 
gress has no authority to pass laws that in- 
fringe on the police power of the states. 
The proposed amendment sets a limit of 
eighteen years beyond which the labor of 
minors cannot be affected by act of Congress, 
but of course permits Congress to set the age 
below which industrial labor is forbidden at 
any figure lower than eighteen that it 
pleases. e 


FEDERAL district court has set 
aside as unconstitutional the law re- 
cently passed by the State of Oregon that 
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Roger pumped. He must 
fight the maletia off a few min- 
utes longer. He thought of the 
sharp teeth of the piranhas, 
those tigerish fishes that were 
waiting for their prey at the 
foot of the lower rapids. 

All at once the raft stopped. 
The rope became taut. One of 
the anchors had caught on the 
bottom. The water surged to 
their ankles. 

“Pull! Pull!” yelled East- 
man. 

“He’s coming as fast as he 
can,” replied the tender, gathering in the 
slack. 

The men toiled at the tree. Snap! A ery 
of alarm! 

“One rope’s broken!” 

Held by a single mooring, the raft whirled 
cornerwise and began to drag again, this 
time faster. Granger was right below now. 
Collis began to haul him up. Roger pumped 
and fought off the maletta. Only a little 
longer! 

The anchor jerked along the bottom, 
caught and then yielded. If the rope should 
break before Granger gained the raft, his 
fate was sealed. 

Eastman gave a joyful shout. “There she 
goes!” 

The tree started, dragging along the logs, 
fortunately on the far side from the diver. 
The pressure eased at once. A branch ripped 
away the torch, which hissed out in the 
water and left them only the light of the 
misty moon. 

Suddenly the tree stopped. They heaved 
in vain. Once more the raft began to drift. 
Granger had gained the ladder. 

“Get him aboard quick!” cried Eastman. 

With a little shock the anchor caught 
again. The rope strained. Up came the water. 
Granger’s helmet emerged above the top of 
the ladder. 

Eastman could not keep his voice from 
shaking as he cried: ‘(Work fast! When that 
line snaps we’re done!” 

“Get the boat ready!’ ordered Collis. 
“Lend a hand here, Barnes!” 

Abandoning the tree, Juan, Antonio and 
Eastman leaped into the boat, and the In- 
dians seized the oars. Roger dropped the 


obliges all children of less than 

oh i" high school age to attend the 
wl public schools of the state. The 
decision is that the law unjustly 
infringes on the right of the par- 
ents to have their children edu- 
cated under religious auspices or 
in private schools. Without question the 
issue will be carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States for final decision. 
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REECE has at last expelled the royal 
dynasty that has occupied the throne 
since 1863 and has voted to establish a re- 
public. There was astonishingly little oppo- 
sition to the revolution in the National As- 
sembly, and the occasion was symbolized 
by releasing a white dove, emblematic of 
peace, to fly about the chamber while the 
voting was going on and by crowning the 
Speaker of the Assembly with a wreath of 
laurel. The dethroned King George with his 
family has taken asylum in Roumania, of 
which country his wife is a princess. 


J 


MEMBER of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. John W. Langley of Ken- 
tucky, is under indictment with five other 
men, one of them a deputy commissioner of 
internal revenue and another a prohibition 
agent, charged with conspiracy to procure 
the illegal release of a large quantity of 
whiskey to the Union Drug Company of 
Pittsburgh. No less than $100,000 is said to 
have been spent to circumvent the law. 
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HAT is the new adjusted-compensa- 

tion plan likely to cost the country? 
The Senate in considering the bill finds itself 
a good deal confused by conflicting esti- 
mates. Chairman Green of the House Ways 
and Means Committee put the total cost 
at $2,052,889,096. The actuary of the 
Treasury Department reported that it 
would cost $4,856,750,087, and the actuary 
of the American Legion thinks that all 
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pump brake. He had beaten the maletta, but 
the margin had been narrow! He helped 
Collis hurry off Granger’s helmet, belt :nd 


oes. 

“All aboard!” shouted Eastman. 

They sprang into the boat and pushed 
away. Just then with a dull snap the rope 
broke. 

“Row, boys!’ yelled Collis. 

The Indians pulled for their lives. The 
tree brushed by, almost catching the boat 
in its branches. Two or three strong strokes 
and they were clear. Down swept the raft 
toward the rapids, toward the piranhas! In 
a moment it had disappeared in the mist. 
Roger shivered and not altogether because 
of the maletta. 

Borne on by the current, they pulled for 
the shore; soon the bow ran upon a shelving 
ledge. Roger could hardly drag himself up 
the bank. 

His will was no longer a match for the 
fever. He stumbled and but for Collis would 
have fallen. 

The tender’s hand had a friendly touch. 
“Played out, Barnes? Hope you don’t feel 
as bad as I do.” 

“Guess I feel worse,” said Roger. “ 
got the maletta.” 

or What ! Then we’re two of a kind. So have 


I've 


That explained why Collis had been so 
irritable. It had been a double race! 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were sick?” 
asked the tender. “If I’d known it, I 
wouldn’t have said what I did.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Roger. All 
he wanted now was to get into his tent and 
lie down. 

“We'll be burning up with fever before 
long,”’ continued the other, “but twenty- 
four grains of quinine will stop it from 
coming back.” 

They were in the glare from the black- 
smith shop. Collis’s grip on Roger’s shoulder 
tightened. " 

“Say, Barnes, I want to apologize. We did 
have a man pumping and a mighty good 
one, and I didn’t know it!” 

Roger tried to smile, but some one whom 
no one could see threw a pailful of ice water 
against the middle of his spine, and the best 
he could do was to shudder. Collis shuddered 
also; he had a pailful against his spine too. 


S HERE AND ABROAD &-><ss< 
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demands could be met for $3,300,000,000. 
The discrepancy in the estimates is so great 
that the Senate committee in charge of the 
bill has set to work to prepare its own 
figures. 
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HE Roosevelt Memorial Association 

awards every year three medals for dis- 
tinguished service to the nation in fields of 
activity in which Mr. Roosevelt himself was 
particularly interested. This year it has 
conferred medals on Mr. Elihu Root for 
his eminence in the administration of 
public office, Mr. Charles W. Eliot for 
his remarkable services to the education of 
American youth and Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for his influence in liberalizing the 
interpretation of public law. Last year the 
medals went to Gen. Leonard Wood for his 
work in promoting the national defense, to 
Miss Louisa L. Schuyler for a lifetime de- 
voted to improving the condition of women 
and children and to Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn for his achievements in the field of 
natural history. 
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HE report, widely spread through 
Europe and the United States, that the 
famous Almanach de Gotha had suspended 
publication seems to be unfounded. Al- 
though the Almanach was not issued during 
the troublous times succeeding the war, 
the editors have not abandoned their task. 
The new edition of the fat little red manual 
of aristocracy is already prepared and can 
soon be had by those who retain an interest 
in titled genealogy. 
Se 
MONTANA grand jury has indicted 
Senator Wheeler, who is a member of 
the committee investigating the Department 
of Justice. The Senator is accused of ille- 
gally taking money as a fee for influencing 
the granting of oil and gas prospecting per- 
mits by the Department of the Interior, He 
denies the charges, which, he says, are 
brought for political effect. 
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Senator Robert M. La Follette — 


FACT AND COMMENT 


RELIGIOUS FAITH, cleanliness and hon- 
esty—these three to be sufficient must be 
excessive. 
Your own Good Faith must be your 
Chiefest Care; 
No matter what some others do— 
Play Fair! 


GETTING RATTLED EASILY is often 
an indication that there is a screw loose 
somewhere. 


FLOWERS DO NOT LIKE MUSIC, 
especially ‘jazz.’ It has been observed 
recently that, when placed with the blossoms 
facing the music of a band, carnations, 
Easter lilies and cyclamen plants will in a 
few hours turn away, so that the backs of the 
blossoms are toward the band. 


THE LEVIATHAN, before she was dis- 
abled last winter by running on a reef in 
New York harbor, had made eight voyages 
to Europe. Four of them were profitable and 
four unprofitable. On all of the eight voyages 
reckoned together there was an aggregate 
loss of $70,897, without counting the cost 
of the repairs#made necessary by the acci- 
dens. 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA brings the 
hunter into more intimate contact with 
nature than hunting with a gun. Getting a 
good picture of a living wild animal requires 
so much more skill than killing it with a 
bullet that it is presumptuous to regard 
heads or pelts as of equal rank as sporting 
trophies with photographs of animals in 
their native wilds. 

GOLDBEATING is one of the oldest arts 
in the world, and, although the leaf can be 
rolled out very thin by machinery, the finish- 
ing work is still done by hand in much the 
same way as it was in the time of the early 
Lixgyptians. How thin gold can be beaten can 
be judged from the fact that three hundred 
thousand sheets of gold leaf make a pile 
only an inch high. Five dollars’ worth of 
gold in a single sheet would cover a space 
five feet wide by seven feet long. 


EARLY MOUNTAINEERS, saystheleader 
of the third attempt to climb Mount Everest, 
feared lest they should collapse at an altitude 
much less than that which warranted any 
such fear. He believes that almost anyone can 
remain for long periods at heights of twenty- 
one thousand feet or more if he is not afraid. 
When European men of science were debat- 
ing whether life were supportable at the 
top of Mont. Blanc—at an altitude of less 
than sixteen thousand feet—there was a road 
over a pass in India nineteen thousand feet 
high that had been in constant use for 
centuries. 
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A THIRD PARTY 


O doubt there will be a third party in 
the field during the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign. Indeed, there may be 

a fourth or even a fifth party, for there are 
always several groups of voters who are so 
much devoted to a single issue or theory of 
government that they cannot conscientiously 
ally themselves with either of the great 
political parties. But when people speak of a 
third party and wonder whether there will 
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be one this summer they usually mean, not 
a small group of single-minded enthusiasts, 
but a great popular movement, strong 
enough to contest the election with the 
Republicans and the Democrats and to win 
a respectable representation in the electoral 
college. 

It is still too early to be sure. The Farmer- 
Labor party, which already has a working 
organization in many states, will certainly 
nominate candidates and will try to gather 
to itself all those who are dissatisfied with 
the policies and the promises of the old 
parties. It has already called a convention 
to meet in St. Paul on June 17. But there is 
yet no evidence of a “ground swell’ so power- 
ful as to sweep an extraordinary number of 
voters into the Farmer-Labor ranks. We 
have yet to wait for the end of the investi- 
gations in Washington, for the popular re- 
sponse to President Coolidge’s efforts to 
restore public confidence in the administra- 
tion he inherited and for the nominations 
that the Democrats are to make in New 
York. When we know more about those 
things we shall be better able to judge 
whether there is likely to be a great popular 
protest against the programmes or the 
candidates of the two old parties. 

If there is to be a strong third party, it will 
of course be what we in this country think of 
asradical, though, judged by Europeanstand- 
ards, it would hardly seem so. If Senator 
La Follette were a younger man and in better 
health, he would be the logical leader for such 
a party, for he has had long experience in poli- 
tics, isa man of unquestioned ability and per- 
sonal force and has the confidence of nearly 
all the various groups that are restless under 
present political conditions. Some political 
writers have taken it for granted that he 
will be a candidate next November, though 
he has hitherto contented himself with 
controlling the Republican organization in 
his own state and sitting as a Republican 
though voting as an independent in the 
Senate. If he were to renounce his Republi- 
can connections, he would be more likely to 
appear at the head of a personally-led re- 
volt, as Mr. Roosevelt appeared in 1912, 
than to accept enrollment in the Farmer- 
Labor party. Once in the field, however, he 
would be a strong candidate, certain of a 
number of electoral votes, especially from 
the Northwest. 

But if his health or his caution keeps him 
out of the campaign, a third party would 
find it hard to pick a candidate on whom the 
entire opposition would unite. It would 
certainly be hard if the Democrats nominate 
a man who satisfies a considerable number 
of the critics of our party system. 


e°¢ 
AN ASTRONOMER ON RELIGION 


HE supposed conflict between religion 

and science has been so freely advertised 

in recent years that many people have 
come to believe that eminent men of science 
must necessarily be irreligious. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. There has 
never been a time when there were not many 
devout men among those most learned in the 
natural sciences, and there are probably 
more such men today than there were half 
a century ago. 

Significant of the view that the modern 
man of science often takes of life here and 
hereafter are the words of Mr. Henry N. 
Russell, professor of astronomy at Princeton 
University. The astronomer, Professor Rus- 
sell says, is faced with a universe perfectly 
ordered in every part, of incalculable size, 
of extraordinary complexity, and yet gov- 
erned so inerrantly by law that no one 
can contemplate it without a feeling of the 
deepest reverence. The everlasting God, 
author of it all, is to the mind of this scholar 
revealed in his works as certainly as in any 
written word. Nothing but the creative 

ower implied in a personal God seems to 
om capable of establishing such a universe. 

Life beyond the grave is quite as inevi- 
table as the existence of a personal God, adds 
Professor Russell. He draws from science an 
illustration of his view. When we blow out a 
candle we stop the chemical process that 
produces the flame, but the light is not ex- 
tinguished except to our vision. It continues 
to pass on through space in continual vibra- 
tions, a definite entity, though no longer 
recognizable by our senses. So in dealing 
with death, science can affirm only that the 
soul, the principle of life, is no longer in the 
body. Just as the candle sets light in motion 
—something that belongs to a different 
order of things from the flame that produces 
it, and that exists long after the flame has 
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disappeared—so from the body may pro- 
ceed a vital essence that persists in other 

— long after the body itself has 
isintegrated. 

It is merely an illustrative figure. The 
astronomer grounds his faith in immortality 
first on the testimony of Jesus Christ, then 
on his belief in the essential justice of God 
and finally on his confidence in the bounty 
of God, in whose works we are constantly 
finding a dignity, a splendor and a benefi- 
cence far beyond anything that human 
imagination has in past ages conceived. 

The humble and careful study of God’s 
universe is far more likely to produce a 
reverent and devout man than it is to 
produce an atheist. 
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VIOLETS 


APPY are those who have the zeal and 
the patience to stick to scientific study 
year in and year out, quietly and 

steadily to accumulate knowledge, not with 
the sudden ardor that burns up and flares 
away, but with the firm continuance that 
masters all things in the end! But there are 
many who step out of doors in the spring 
with the ample determination to become 
botanists. After the long confinement of 
winter the flowers seem to cry out to us to 
come and learn their names and all their 
inmost scientific secrets. We get Gray’s 
Botany and we begin and work hard, and 
then the other distractions of the summer 
come, and we find we never got beyond the 
anemones and the violets. 

Above all, violets seem to be the symbol 
of spring. The hepaticas and bloodroot come 
earlier. The anemones, nodding, nodding in 
the chill north wind, anticipate them by a 
few days. Then the violets spread their 
purple carpet over everything. It is curious 
that the floral year comes in and goes out 
with that exquisite azure. The violets reflect 
the sky under the broad splendor of April 
and May. The asters and the fringed gen- 
tians cover the fields with the same pallid, 
delicate grace in the fading weeks of Septem- 
ber and October. 

And always the violets have been special 
favorites of the poets. Homer and Theocritus 
loved them in the Greece of long ago. Pale 
violets peep from the verses of Vergil. 
Shakespeare and Milton touched them 
lightly and delicately, as they should be 
touched, for theirs is not the flaring glory of 
the lily or the rose. Keats in one line used 
violets to show what the infinite imaginative 
suggestion of the poet can do and what the 
concrete representation of the painter can- 
not: “Fast-fading violets covered up in 
leaves.”’ Only poetry can render the subtle, 
melancholy, far-reaching grace conveyed in 
that little epithet, “fast-fading.”’ 

These things the poets give us by the 
winter fireside. But when the May mornings 
come we forget even the poets and wander 
forth into the open woods, still open to the 
full splendor of the blue heaven, because the 
leaves scarcely yet interpose their perfect 
screen, and under our Reet are the blue 
violets, peering and peeping everywhere, 
renewed for us unfailingly year after year, 
as youth and love and hope and thought are 
renewed, through the eternal distraction 
and mutation of this variable world. 


° 9 
“BOYCOTTING THE DOLLAR” 


T has been so constantly reiterated that 
Europe cannot buy from us and is averse 
to buying at the prevailing rates of ex- 

change even what it could buy, and every 
business except agriculture has been so good 
in this country, that we have begun to doubt 
whether we should suffer much if our trade 
with Europe should decline still more. 

It was to have been expected that agri- 
culture would be the first to feel any effect of 
the kind, for Europe has long taken more 
from us in food products than in manu- 
factured goods. Moreover, manufacturing in 
Europe was more upset than agriculture, 
and events since the Treaty of Versailles 
have made it slower to recover. 

We may, however, reasonably believe 
that Europe has already taken from us 
almost all the machinery and manufactured 
goods that it really needs, and that it awaits 
only the settlement of the irritating question 
of reparations to enter on an economic re- 
vival that will seriously affect the amount of 
goods that we can export. It is easy to see 
that England, Germany and France need to 
increase their trade as soon as possible in 
order to support the weight of debt that the 
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war laid upon them; and it is equally clear 
that it is unprofitable for them to take from 
us goods that they must pay for in dollars, 
which, in exchange, are worth much more 
than their face value. In more than one 
European country statesmen, bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants generally 
want to “boycott the dollar.’ Though 
Europe may feel that the United States is 
ungenerous in declining to discuss reducing 
the debts of the Allies, it is not true, as is 
sometimes represented, that the movement 
is unfriendly or resentful; it is simply com- 
mon sense. Europe cannot be blamed for 
preferring to supply itself with its own 
products, especially when the exchange 
compels it to pay a premium for whatever 
it buys of us. For the same reason we can 
expect little benefit from any economic 
revival of Russia. England and Germany will 
both undersell us there—if they can break 
the deadlock over reparations and get down 
to business again. 

How much difference to our industries 
the disposition of Europe to get along with- 
out our goods will as time goes on make it is 
hard to say; perhaps little, perhaps much. 
Our own home market grows steadily and 
may prove sufficient to keep our factories at 
work on virtually full time. It would be more 
likely to be sufficient if the purchasing 
power of the Western farmer were not re- 
duced by the depression in the price of his 
staple products. If the European boycott of 
the dollar seriously injures our manufactur- 
ing industry, it will be through the injury it 
has first done to the farmer. 
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WHO OWNS THE ROADSIDE? 


HE increasing use of the automobile has 

given new importance to the scenery 

along the public highways. The en- 
joyment of a motor trip depends on the 
character of the landscape that unfolds 
itself as well as on that of the roadbed, so 
that preserving and improving the scenery 
becomes a matter of general interest. Less 
than half a generation ago few people 
traveled except by train or trolley more than 
a few miles from their homes. Now a family 
that owns an automobile has what the 
navy calls a “cruising radius” of hundreds of 
miles. The motor car has given wings to the 
average person. At the New England sum- 
mer resorts and along the coasts of Florida 
and southern California in winter there are 
automobiles from nearly every state in the 
union. 

The worst disfigurement of the roadside 
scenery has been billboard advertising. 
Resentment against it has become wide- 
spread, but, since it is usually on private 
property, it has resisted attempts to remove 
it by legislation. But what lawmakers have 
not been able to do is now likely to be 
accomplished by the pressure of public 
opinion. The advertisers themselves, seeking 
public favor, have begun to realize that 
publicity in a form that is objectionable to 
the public taste does not pay, and already 
fifteen large firms, all so-called national 
advertisers, have announced that as soon as 
present contracts expire they will volun- 
tarily desist from defacing the rural land- 
scape. In time others will probably find it 
to their advantage to follow the same course. 

The movement began last year in Eng- 
land, where one big concern after another 
announced that it had given up billboard 
advertising as being against public senti- 
ment. Their gain in good will was immediate. 
Restrictions on the size and position of road- 
side billboards have been adopted recently 
in Massachusetts and in other states. 

But there are other unsightly structures 
by the roadside that the owners ought to 
remove for the common good—ramshackle 
barns, abandoned shanties, broken-down 
fences covered with tinplate signs, rickety 
lunch stands, unkempt stores, public dumps, 
untidy yards and littered porches. Such 
eyesores give an unfavorable impression of a 
town or a state. Spring is a good time to 
clean up, out of doors as well as indoors. 

Automobilists too have certain obliga- 
tions. Among them are the duties of re- 
specting the roadside scenery by refraining 
from building camp fires in dangerous 
places, leaving picnic sites untidy and de- 
stroying flowers and shrubbery along the 
roadway. The trailing arbutus, the mountain 
laurel, willow hedges, the black alder and 
the holly have all suffered so severely from 
the vandalism of those who ride in automo- 
biles that public opinion has been roused 
to vigorous protest and in some places has 
resulted in restrictive legislation. 
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. Camping Out 


, What boy doesn’t like to go on camping trips, 
pitch his tent near running streams and breathe 
the piney air of the woods? 





And while he gets all the fun of “roughing it” in 
new surroundings, his Ford Car takes the only 
hardships of the outing. It carries heavy tents 
and luggage easily and quickly from town to 
country and back again. 





Starter and Demountable Rims $85 extra Find out how you can buy a Ford Car on small 
nent ne ee NE ee weekly payments. Just mail the coupon. 


— 1 
YC-4'24 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Please tell me how I can buy a Ford on small weekly 


I 
| | 
: 
| payments. Cao 6 
| Name | Hord/fotor yom fran y, 
| Address Detroit, Michigan 
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Are ruddy-gold and gay; 


grow 


Their little crumpled feet. 


They never, never will, 


And stare across the sill. 


I must be playing there! 
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THE RAINY-DAY MAY 
PARTY 


By Patten Beard 


HY isit that the 
first day of May 
is so often show- 


WINDOW FLOWERS 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 
The flowers in my window box 


I’ve tended them and watched them 


And loved them night and day. 


I bathe their faces now and then 
To make them cool and sweet 
And tuck the soft brown earth around 


I try to make them look at me; 


But crane their naughty little necks 


They seem to love the sun, and yet 
Perhaps when days are fair 
They peer outside because they think 


The May party guests 
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ing room.” She heard Lov! le ye 
Sue laughing an 
laughing as she hid the 
slips. It was such fun, 
Then the doorbell 
rang, and there were Binnie 
Williams and the Smith twins 
and Ben Adams and all the 





ery! When Sue awoke 
in the morning the sky 
was gray, and it looked 
like rain. It was to be a 
very great day, witha 
May party for which 
everyone had planned. 
But at half past ten 
o’clock it was pouring, 
and the party~ was to 
start from Sue’s house 
at eleven! 

Sue’s mother came 
to the rescue. “See 
here, Sue,” she said. 
“There’s no use crying 
about it. Run to the 
telephone and tell all 











rest. There were dripping um- 
brellas and picnic baskets and 
wet mackintoshes, but under- 
neath, when the mackintoshes 
were shed, everyone was in 
May-day clothes and ready 
for a real party. Each had 
brought his May basket too. 

Mother had made out a pro- 
gramme for the party. It read 
like this: 

The Grand March to Pretend 
Woods. 

The May-Day Hunt for 
Spring Flowers. 
The Award of Prizes. 
Maytime Games. 
Finding the Picnic Ground. 











the children that we 
will have a May party, 
flowers and all, right here, and a picnic too. 
Tell everybody to put on raincoats and 
rubbers and run right over.” 

Sue was puzzled. Where were the flowers 
to come from? The picnic dinner would be 
in the baskets, but there was no fun eating 
it indoors from a table. 

“T don’t see—” began Sue. 

Mother had gone to her desk in the 
living room and was busily cutting pad 
paper into slips about an inch long and half 
an inch high. By the time Sue had finished 
telephoning there was a high pile of slips on 
mother’s desk. 

“OQ Sue,” she called, “come and help, dear! 
I want you to think quickly. Get the botany 
book and write the names of twenty spring 
flowers, one on each slip. Repeat the list 
over and over till you have used all these 
slips. Do you see?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Sue. 

Mother began to do something else. 
“I’m making a guessing game for the May 
party,” she said. “When you have finished 
the slips hide them all round the sun parlor 
and the living room and the hall and the din- 


DRAWINGS BY 
BENJAMIN 





“I Sweet® is ye Daisie YW 
Faire is y Daye 


Queen® of ye Maye 



























continued for some 
time, and everyone 
hunted as carefully as 
he could. Ben Adams 
found the most slips. 
Mother had sent out hurriedly 
to the near-by store and bought 
little packages of garden seeds. 
There were six different kinds 
tied together in Ben Adams’s 
prize, which delighted him, 
for he had been planning to 
start a garden. 

Then everyone went over 
the slips again to see who had 
found the most violets and 
who had the largest number 
of cowslips or spring beauties 
or dogtooth violets or arbutus 
or Jacks-in-the-pulpit. Each 
one who had the most of any 
particular flower won a second 
prize, which was two packets 
of garden seeds. 

Next the children played a 
quiet game sitting down. When 
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The Pic- so 

nic Game. eer ere ad re- 
The children formed The picnic in Pretend Woods ceived a slip of paper 
in line while mother put em and a pencil mother said, 


a lively march record on 
the phonograph and they 
started gayly off round 
the sun parlor, through 
the living room, the hall, 
the dining room, round 
and round. When the 
record came to an end 
mother said that they 
had reached Pretend 
Woods and were to busy 
themselves in hunting for 
flowers. 

“Flowers?” 

“Yes,” replied Sue, 
laughing. “You'll haveto 
hunt for May-day flow- 
ers everywhere. See who can find the most!” 

Then began a mad race over the house. 





Suddenly Tim Anderson found a slip! 
The rest were not to be beaten. The hunt 


~ 






t 











“See who can write the 
longest list of spring 
flowers in ten minutes.” 

Will Roberts made the 
longest list and received 
a prize of six packets of 
garden seeds, as Ben 
Adams had. The next 
game, which Binnie won, 
was making a long list of 
spring birds. 

“Now let us find the 
sandwich basket,” said 
mother, ‘‘and have the 
picnic. Where are you 
going to have it—not on 
a table, I hope. You are 
in Pretend Woods, you know.” 

“T left the basket on the table, and I 
thought Sue took it,” said Belle Smith. 

“Yes,” replied mother, “but it’s hidden 
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BONNETS 


By Eleanor Hammond 


In spring each orchard | 
tree puts on 
A new spring bonnet— 
A lovely, frilly, lacy hat 
With flowers on it. 


The cherry wears a white 
lace hat. ) 
The apple trees 
Flutter in caps of pink and -vhite 
Before the breeze. 


The list of spring birds 












The peach tree’s flower hat is pink. 
The plum tree’s bonnet 

Is silver lace—and, oh, it has 
A bird upon it! 
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now. Everybody is to hunt for a slip of 
paper telling where the picnic is to be held.” 
here was another scramble. No one 

could find the slip. But finally Tiny Ander- 
son’s brother got it and read: “Right in the 
middle of the living- 
room floor: spread the 
tablecloth there. Hunt 
next for the table- 
cloth.” Tiny found 
that slip. The children 
put the cloth on the 
living-room floor and 
soon, as other slips like 
the first were found, 
plates, napkins and 
food were placed on 
the cloth by those who 
found the directions. 

When the children 
were seated on the 
floor at the picnic 
luncheon they were all 
glad that it had rained. 
There could have been 
no more fun in the real 
woods than they had 
had in Pretend Woods, 
and the real woods would keep till a sunny 
day. 

Everyone declared that Sue’s rainy-day 
May party was great fun. 
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THE FROGS THAT 
WANTED TO TRAVEL 
By Elizabeth Jenkins 


NCE there were two frogs, a brother 
and a sister, both of whom wished very 
much that they might see the world. 

They lived in a deep, quiet pool in the valley, 
and they had every thing that two fat little 
frogs need to make them happy, but ever 
since they had heard the old owl talk they 
had been discontented. 

“We live down in the valley,” said the 
wise old owl, “but there are many creatures 
who live up there on the mountain where 
they can see the whole world. They are 
happier than we, for the more of the world 
you see the happier you are.” And the old 
owl wisely blinked his big round eyes. 
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Beautiful Engraved 
Stationery 


So much preferred to ordinary 
ear and yet no higher 
price. 


Your three initials richly die 
stamped in any standard color, 
“ESCO” gold or silver. 
Quality 24 Skeets and 24 Envelopes 
Fine Fabric Finish Paper 


Complete for only $1.00 Postpaid 
py nnn cards instead of sheets if preferred ; 
or both boxes engraved same monogram, same 
color, for only $1.75. 

er now by merely enclosing $1.00, writing 
initials plainly. Prompt delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 






The Educational Supply Co. 
Painesville, Ohio Dept. 1 











sO Eye 


Rolt down the road on this dandy new bike 
—a dasbing sneedster—the wheel every boy 
wants. It'sa 




















Shipped express prepaid — direct from fac- 
tory at who! esale price. ,Guaranteed S years. 





30 days’ trial. 
Large selection of models and colors. 
PPLIES Tires, Lamps, Horns, Etc. 
R Everything for the bike 
*\ }\at wholesale 


pee. 
FREE:- BIG BLACK BEAUTY BICYCLE BOOK 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. of PA. 
Established 28 years 
Dept. 444 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Be a Black Beauty Rider Agent 








A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ives rupture sufferers immediate re= 
ef. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads, Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and draw oe oe the broken parte, 
Nosalves or plasters. Durable. DP. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be-""* ”* : 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C, E. Brooks which appears on eve! 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information 
beeklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 360 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


BASEBALL 
CURVER*© 


Fits the hand and helps you to 
throw big wide curves. Get this 
baseball curver and startle the 
other boys by making the ball 
take surprising shoots. By mail 












10c, 3 for 25¢ with catalog of novelties. 
UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 406, Stamford, Conn. 











CuticuraSoap 
Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address:| 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles" 


Models for 


















IF YOU WANT 
the latest information 
as to methods of relief 
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DOCTOR and successful establishment of 
HIAYES, || PERMANENT CURE write for the 
NEW YORK Hayes Bulletin Y-231, sent free. 


Wend bi free catalog. 
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Statement of ownership and management as required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

The Youth’s Companion, published weekly at Concord, 
N.H., for April 17, 1924. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suffolk. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles E. Kelsey, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the owners of The Youth's 
Companion and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership 
and management of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, to wit: 
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AN ODD JOB 


_ By Daisy D. Stephenson 
“I’m a sort of junior blacksmith,” 

With a wink said Willie Wise; 
“For they work at shoeing horses 

And my job is shoo-ing flies!” 
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| After the two little frogs had heard the 
| old owl’s tale they went home and found 
| their mother and began to talk excitedly. 

| “Do you know that the more of the world 
you see the happier you will be?” they 
asked. 

Mrs. Frog looked over her glasses and 
said, “We see quite enough of the world 
right here. We can see our pond and our 
pretty willow trees and the big blue sky, and 
that is enough for anybody!” 

But it was not enough for the two little 
frogs; so one day they put up a good lunch- 
eon of bugs and worms and without tellin 
their mother where they were going starte 
for the mountain. 

“When we get to the top we shall be able 
to see the whole world and then we shall be 
very happy!” said the brother. 





“Hippity-hop—hippity-hop 
When shall we ever get to the top!” 


cried his sister after they had hopped for a 
long time. 

The brother put his luncheon pail on the 
ground and sat down to rest. 


“How-do-I-know? How-do-I-know? 
It seems to get longer the farther we go!” 


he replied crossly. 

Soon they had to begin to climb, for 
they had come only to the foot of the 
mountain. Now every hop became harder 
than the one before it, and they grew very 
short of breath. 

After a long time they met a robin. The 
brother was glad to see some one he knew. 

“Please tell us the shortest way to the top 
of the mountain,” he said. 

The robin looked longingly at the worms 
in the frogs’ luncheon pail. “If you will give 
me a dozen worms, I will tell you,” she 
chirped. 

So the frog gave the robin a dozen of his 
worms, and the robin twittered: 


“To get to the top very soon, little man, 
Hop as high and as fast as ever you can!” 


“There!” cried the frog’s sister. “You 
have wasted a dozen worms, for we knew all 
that before!” 

“Tt can’t be helped now,” replied her 
brother. 

After a while they met old Mr. Rabbit, 
hobbling along with a cane. Now Mr. 
Rabbit is a kind-hearted old fellow, and one 
of the frogs ran to him and said, “O dear 
Grandpa Rabbit, we are on our way to the 
top of the mountain. Please tell us how to get 
there very soon.” 

Grandpa Rabbit scratched his head. He 
wanted to tell them the shortest way to the 
top, and he was honest. So he said: 


“The way to reach any place very soon 
Is to travel along in the light of the moon!” 


“What a foolish old creature he is!’ 
snapped one of the frogs. ““Does he suppose 
that we shall sit here and wait for the 
moon?” 

“But he meant well; he probably sleeps 
most of the day and works all night.” 

Pretty soon they met a fat woodchuck. 

“Why, there’s Mr. Chuck!” cried one of 
the frogs and called out, “Do tell us how to 
get to the top of the mountain in a hurry.” 

“That’s easy,” said the woodchuck. 


“If you will hop from tree to tree, 
You'll reach the top in time for tea.” 


And Mr. Chuck scuttled away so suddenly 
that he upset their lunch pail and all their 
luncheon got away. 

“We will never speak to him again!” said 
one of the frogs. ““‘He upset the rest of our 
luncheon, and he knows perfectly well that 
we are not tree frogs.” 

“Well, we are getting along very well 
without their advice,” said the brother, and 
he was right, for they were very near the 
mountain top. So they eg: og and hopped, 
and at last they reached the very topmost 





point. 
| How happy they were! They could see a 
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great deal of the world, even the far-off sea 
where white sails twinkled like stars. They 
could see forests and peaks and valleys. 
But after they had looked at all the wonder- 
ful view they remembered that they were 
hungry. It was getting late, and they would 
have to find something quickly if they were 
to eat before they hopped back down the 
mountain, 

“There’s nothing to eat,” said one. 

“But it’s a beautiful view,” said the other. 

“We can’t eat the view. I’m going home.” 

Just then a little cloud rolled over them, 
for little clouds run over the mountain tops 
like little white sheep. 

“Why doesn’t it stay in the sky where it 
belongs?” asked one of the frogs. 

“It is where it belongs, but we are not 
where we belong. Let’s go home. Maybe we 
shall be in time for supper.” 

So the two frogs started down the moun- 
tain. They had seen all they wanted to see. 
They had looked across a wide world, but 
it didn’t make them half so happy as the 
thought of home and supper made them. 

It was not easy to climb down the moun- 
tain. It made them dizzy to look over the 
cliffs, and at every hop they were afraid lest 
they should fall over the edge. It was harder | 
going down than it had been coming up. | 
Then too, they were tired and hungry. They 
slipped and rolled and tumbled along until 
they almost cried. 


“T’ve bumped my nose and my knees and 
my crown; 

Isn’t it terrible—going down?” 

said brother frog after he had fallen ten 

times. 

“T’ve hurt my leg and my cheek and my 


ear, 
And I think we may as well die right here,” 
replied sister frog and sat down and began to 
cry. 
Just then the robin alighted near them. 
“Please tell us how to get down the moun- 


tain in the easiest way,” cried the two tired 
little frogs. 


“Tf you spread your two little wings and fly, 
You'll get back home in the wink of an eye!” 


“O dear, we haven’t any wings!” cried the 


frogs and went on slowly. Pretty soon they | 


caught up with the old rabbit. 

“How can we get home in the quickest 
way, dear grandpa?” asked brother frog, 
trying to speak bravely. 

“Hippity, hippity, hippity-hop! 
Take the same way down that you took to 
the top!” 


The two frogs knew that that was true, 
for Grandpa Rabbit was an honest old 
fellow; so they hopped with all their might. 

bo were tired when they met the 
woodchuck. 

“How can we get home in a hurry?” they 
asked. 


“Why should frogs so impatient as you were 
to roam 
So soon be downheartedly hurrying home?” 


asked the wise old woodchuck. 

“He is quite right in asking us that,” said 
the frogs. 

Then suddenly they began to hop up and 
down with delight, for there at last was the 
—_ pleasant home pool. They ran into 
their mother’s arms so excitedly that she 


spilled some of the good supper she was| $ 


about to spread out on a pond-lily leaf. 

“Well, and did you see a great deal of the 
world today?” she asked slyly, for she knew 
more than they thought. 





} 


“We saw the whole world from the moun- , 
tain top, but it didn’t make us half so happy | 


as the old owl said it would!” cried one little 


frog. 
“We're tired and all bumped up and 
hungry!” said his sister. ” < 
“Well, now you know,” said their mother 
as she patted them on the back. “But I could 


have told you that there is no place in all the | 


world quite so pleasant as home.” 


Come On, 
Scouts! 
Let’s Hear You Play 


“Dig down in the old kit and pull out your 
Hohner. We’re going to stage a contest 
and see ‘who’s who’ when it comes to music. 
Every fellow that can whistle a tune has a 
chance in this exhibition. We’re going to 
start a harmonica band and we want to know 
who’s going to lead it. Tune up and let’s 
hear what you’ve got in the way of harmony.” 


~ The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music in camp or 
on the trail; and there’s nothing like a Hohner 
for good music. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play 
it tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 153, 

_ New York City. 











SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY Groton, Mass. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY Worcester, Mass. 
DEWITT CLINTON SUMMER SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
KENDALL HALL (coll. prep.) Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL Boston, Mass. 
SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. 
FAUST SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING _ Boston, Mass. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 




















RED CLOUD Brackney, Pa. 
GIRLS’ CAMPS 

ABENA Belgrade Lakes, Me. 

NAVAJO Oxford, Me. 
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IWANT YOU 


Men — Boys 18 up 
£1140 to $3000 A YEAR 
Hundreds of U. S. Government 
Jobs now obtainable. Steady 
work. Experience unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. 
eek Write today sure, for FREE list 
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Clean the back teeth. The large end tuft cleans even 
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SINGING 
By Florence Boyce Davis 
They come back singing, and we know them all, 
The bluebird and the robin and the wren; 
Up from the marsh the redwing flutes a call; 
We hear the hermit thrushes in the glen; 
The goldfinch has not donned his summer dress, 
And yet we tell him as he lilts along— 
Each note attuned to spring and joyousness; 


They come back singing, and we know their 
song. 





You do not have to see his feathered throat 
To name a robin singing in the rain, 
Or need to cast a glance at cap and coat 
To know the bobolinks are back again; 
The tiniest of the warblers passing by. 
Among the tasseled trees may flit along 
And hide his colors from the seeking eye, 
Yet prove his presence with a thread of song. 


For more than this what need of mortal care— 
That men may know us by the songs we sing, 
Naming us never by the garb we wear, 
The dun of winter or the gold of spring? 
I pray I shali not mock another’s lay, 
But keep my own distinct and true and strong, 
That as I fare along some one will say: 
“She passed me singing, and I knew her song.”’ 
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WHEN WE GIVE GOD A CHANCE 


HE minister drew up a chair quietly by 
the bedside of the sick man and grasped 
the pallid hand that stretched out to him. 
“How are things going today, John?’’he asked. 

The sick man shook his head. ‘‘Slow, slow,”’ 
he replied in a discouraged tone. ‘‘This plaster 
cast feels as if it weighed a ton. And just think! 
I’ve got five more weeks of it anyway. Who'd 
have thought a broken hip would cause all this 
trouble? Worst of all,” he added impatiently, 
“I’m wasting a lot of valuable time on this sick 
bed. I can’t afford it.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the minister kindly, ‘‘but 
time spent on the sick bed isn’t always lost by 
any means. Coming to the hospital this morn- 
ing I passed a shoemaker's shop, and there was 
a sign across the window that read, ‘Repairs 
made while you wait.’ Now that wouldn’t be a 
bad sign to put up over this bed of yours, 
would it, John? You see, we’re such busy 
people in this world that a lot of us don’t like 
to take care of ourselves properly, and so wise 
nature steps in and makes us do it. While we’re 
stretched out helpless upon our bed nature 
takes the worn and frayed edges of our lives 
and patches them together again. Repairs go 
on while we wait, and the first thing we know 
we're as good as ever we were. 

‘The fact is, John,” he added, “‘I sometimes 
think that’s a sign I'd like to tack up over the 
doors of our churches and our homes. Too many 
folks seem to think that time spent in prayer 
and in the study of God’s Word is time wasted. 
But it isn’t! Repairs go on while we wait. Sin 
is a stealthy disease. Pay no attention to it and 
the first thing you know it will undermine the 
very foundations of life and character. God is 
a great healer, but we must give Him a chance. 
He alone can take the worn and frayed edges 
of our spiritual natures and knit them together.” 

Again the pallid hand stretched out as the 
minister started for the door. ‘I think I under- 
stand,”’ the sick man said thoughtfully. “I am 
one of those men who always feel they can’t 
take time, but from now on I will. I will give 
God his chance!” 

ees 


THE LITTLE THEFTS OF CHRISTIE 


" OU may say what you please about 
Frances McAndrews, but I think she is 
downright rude!” 

‘Frances rude?” Helen’s voice was genuinely 
puzzled. “I can’t imagine such a thing. What 
happened, Christie?” 

Christie’s color was high, but she tried to 
speak calmly. “I went to see her, not for any- 
thing for myself, but about Agatha Brimdsley. 
You had told me that Frances was so much 
interested in helping girls—and Agatha is mak- 
ing such a plucky fight. Well, before I was half 
through explaining she cut me off, saying that 
she had an engagement and had to go.” 

“But hadn’t she told you that she had to 
leave at four o’clock or whenever it was?” 

“Yes,” Christie admitted reluctantly, ‘I 
believe she did say something of the sort, but I 
hadn’t supposed she meant to go on the very 
second. Nobody ever does.” 

‘Frances does, though I can’t see how she 
still has faith enough in people to keep it up! 
I suppose you would think it more polite to say 
that you have an engagement at quarter of 
four and wait till four, but that isn’t Frances’s 
way. She gives to the very limit of her ability, 
whether it’s time, strength, sympathy or 
money, and then she stops exactly when she 
says she is going to. That isn’t an insult, 
Christie; that’s a compliment! It’s taking for 
granted that everybody’s as splendidly honest 
as she is!” 


‘‘HonestiChristiiggech ocd 4% 
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“Well, isn’t it? It’s just as dishonest to take 
time when the time is valuable as it is to take 
money. Think it over, Christie; then you'll 
understand.” 

Christie shook her head obstinately. “I call 
it plain rudeness,” she insisted. 

A week later Christie came in again; her eyes 
were full of trouble. “I’ve done the most 
dreadful thing!” she cried. “I just can’t get 
over it. I’ve kept that nice little Susan Harper 
who has n sewing for me from getting an 
order from Mrs. Anstruther. Susan had an 
appointment with her at twelve, but she came 
over this morning to finish some work for me. 
I didn’t realize I was keeping her,—there were 
some little things I wanted to tell her,—but 
she was five minutes late. You’d think Mrs. 
Anstruther might have waited five minutes! 
But she didn’t; she just left word that she had 
expected her at twelve. And Susan had counted 
so much on getting her patronage. It would 
have been such a wonderful thing for her! 
Please help me to make up to her. Do you 
suppose Mrs. Marshall would be willing to see 
her work?” 

‘*We’ll try her anyway,” Helen replied. “Dry 
your pretty eyes, Christie. If we can’t get her, 
we'll find some one else. Any one who can do 
such work as Susan Harper will soon have her 
hands full.” 

Christie drew a long breath. ‘You're such a 
dear, Helen! And—and, Helen, I knew all the 
time Frances was right.” 
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LUXURY ON THE ROAD 


.¥ UXURIOUS as some English motor touring 
| caravans are, none probably is so large 
or so perfectly fitted as one that was com- 
pleted recently in Paris: Curiously enough, 
says Chambers's Journal, this caravan de luze 
was originally ordered by an Englishman, who 
was afterwards unable to buy it. 

Two vehicles form the caravan, the leading 
one of which has a four-cylinder motor. When 
the tourist makes his halting place for the 
night he fits a gangway between the leading 
vehicle and the trailer and then has the 
equivalent of a fairly roomy bungalow. 

To begin behind the driver’s cab of 


“‘Ride,’’ was the laconic reply. 

Seeing the genuine wistfulness in the old 
chief’s face, the man sold the car and loaned 
him a chauffeur until the Indian could get 
another. 

Climbing inside, the delighted chief rolled 
homeward, and many a smile from pedestrians 
greeted the copper face pressed against the 
glass. For the car was a hearse! - 

Furnished at last with his own chauffeur, the 
chief took his daily ride through the town; and 
his black eyes, complacent over his luxurious 
conveyance, twinkled back at the amused but 
kindly greeting that met him on all sides. 
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THE CONTENTED PRISONER 


E idyllic character of the old New Eng- 
land village is prettily illustrated by a 
remark made about Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, by a former resident, Mr. Edward 
Simmons, the famous painter. Concord, he says 
in his book From Seven to Seventy, was a town 
utterly without crime. There was no gazing 
into the jail windows to catch a glimpse of the 
hideous offenders against the law. 

I have heard of but one prisoner in my life, 
and he was so mild that he hardly made an 
impression. During my time the man was the 
only inhabitant of the jail, and technically he 
did not belong there. He had been imprisoned 
a number of years before for some offense and 
after being released had returned and begged to 
be taken in again, as he was lonely and had got 
used to the place. So you could see him almost 
any summer evening, sitting out on the steps of 
the jail. He was a great pet of the Emerson 
family and was hired to play the violin for all 
the dances. 
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A ROMAN VILLA 


E methods that are now employed in 
digging among the ruins of Pompeii pre- 
serve so much of the exterior of the build- 

ings undamaged that the archeologists are 
able now to reconstruct a Roman house of the 
classical age much more accurately than ever 
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let loose the arrow there was a twenty-pound 
fish jumped up out of the water, trying to 
catch a butterfly, and the arrow went right 
through the fish and passed on and went 
through the deer and stuck into the large root 
of a hollow tree. : 

I waded the river, got the fish and then got 
the deer and prepared it so I could carry it. 
After that I went and pulled the arrow from 
the root, and a stream of honey come pouring 
out until I had a barrel of as fine honey as was 
ever collected by bees or any other critter. 

Skinning the deer, I had the hide dressed 
and a pair of buckskin breeches made that 
lasted near ten years. Besides, we got enough 
buck horn to make a dozen handles for butcher 
knives. Having saved the honey, I next secured 
and hived a wonderful colony of bees, which 
beat any colony in making honey I’d ever seen. 
In addition they increased at a wonderful rate, 
every year sendin’ off two or three large new 
colonies. In fact, I suppose they. became the 
ancestral colony of about all the bees in east 
Tennessee. 
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ARTEMUS WARD AND THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION | 


WRITER in the Bookman, in his com- 
ments upon Artemus Ward as a humor- 
ist, says that Secretary Stanton once told 

of a sudden and peremptory call to the White 
House on September 22, 1862, where he found 
the entire War Cabinet assembled. It was one of 
the darkest hours of the Civil War, but the Pres- 
ident took no notice of the gathering, being 
absorbed in a little book. Finally he said: 
“Gentlemen, did you ever hear anything from 
Artemus Ward? Let me read you a chapter that 
is very funny.” Not a member of the Cabinet 
smiled, and Stanton was particularly exasper- 
ated by what seemed like buffoonery. Never- 
theless, the President read the chapter with 
great deliberation and, having finished, laughed 
heartily. 

“Well,” said he, “‘let’s have another chapter,” 
and he read another, to the gathering’s extreme 
astonishment. Stanton was considering whether 
he should rise and leave the meeting abruptly 
when Lincoln threw the book down, 
heaved a sigh and said: ‘“‘Gentlemen, 





the leading vehicle, there is first a serv- 
ants’ combined living room and bed- 
room, then a well-equipped kitchen in 
the middle and a dining room with in- 
laid decorations at the rear. Entrance 
to both vehicles is obtained from the 
gangway between them. In the trailer 
you step into an entrance hall that 
forms the anteroom to a beautifully 
furnished and decorated drawing- 
room. A passage leading from that 
room gives access to the bathroom and 
the lavatory and also to a charming 
and comfortable bedroom, which oc- 
cupies the rear part. ; 

Polished hardwood floors are fitted 
throughout and are carpeted or partly 
covered with‘rugsin the variousrooms. 
Electric lamps are provided in all 
parts, and in the dining room there is 
an electric fire, which gives the appear- 
ance of glowing coals. Current is sup- 








why don’t you laugh? With the fearful 
strain that is upon me night and day, 
if I did not laugh I should die, and 
=e need this medicine as much as I 
hg 

He then put his hand into his tall 
hat that stood upon the table and 
drew out a little paper. Turning to 
the members of the Cabinet he said: 
“Gentlemen, I have called you here 
on very important business. I have 
prepared a little paper of much sig- 
nificance. I have made up my mind 
that this paper is to issue, that the 
time has come for it to issue, and that 
the people are ready for it to issue. 
Itis due tomy abinet that you should 
be the first to hear and know of it, and 
if any. of you have any suggestions to 
make, as to the form of this paper or 
its composition, I shall be glad to hear 
them; but the paper is to issue.” He 








plied from a battery under the leading 
car, which is charged by a motor- 
driven dynamo in the driver’s cab. 2 
There is fresh water in tanks under the vehicles, 
whence electric pumps lift it to supply tanks 
over the sink and the bath. A petrol geyser 
furnishes hot water for bathing. A small van, 
which acts as a tender for the caravan, brings 
up supplies and water. ‘ 
That the caravan is sumptuously furnished 
may be gathered from the fact that it cost five 
hundred thousand francs before the franc had 
fallen to its present level. If we assume that the 
owner and his wife occupy the bedroom, four 
persons can be carried in comfort, for in the 
drawing-room two beds are rigged on box 
mattresses that are snugly stowed away during 
the day. The servants contemplated are a man 
and his wife in the leading vehicle and a man- 
servant in the van. In spite of the length—not 
much short of fifty feet over the two vehicles— 
the caravan can be handled on any ordinary 
road or among traffic. 
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THE OLD CHIEF’S PRIVATE CAR 


N old Indian chief, who, owned land in 
southern Kansas, writes a contributor, 
came into a handsome allowance from 

the government when oil was found on his 
property. With his first big quarterly payment 
from Washington the chief set out to buy the 
one thing for which he had been longing—an 
automobile. As he swished in his soft moccasins 
up to the automobile distributors he saw a 
great car being towed into the place. It was 
light gray, very long, and was enclosed with 
glass. The driver’s seat was outside. 

“T'll take that one,’’ the chief announced. 

“Wh-what?” gasped the dealer in amaze- 
ment. 

The chief merely pulled out his roll of hun- 
dred dollar bills and placed them in the other’s 
hand. The dealer counted them; the sum was 
more than he had paid for the car. 

“Tt really wasn’t intended for sale,” he said. 
“T was just going to rent it out now and then. 


What do you want with it?” 





A rich man’s villa at Pompeii 


before. The accompanying photograph shows 
a model of a well-known villa in Pompeii known 
as the ‘‘House of Pansa.”’ Of course only the 
ground plan and part of the first story walls 
now exist, but there is material enough to give 
the learned men a good idea of what the upper 
part of the house must have looked like. 

It appears that the Roman houses were 
higher than we used to suppose; not a few of 
the better class had three stories, as this one 
had. There is something quite modern about 
the “French doors” that open on the second 
story balcony, and the tile roofing is of course 
much like that used today all over Europe. 
The courtyard in the interior of the house is a 
detail unusual in this country, but still in 
common use in Italy, Spain and Greece. The 
Romans valued their privacy more highly 
than we do—as witness the ten- or twelve-foot 
wall that inclosed the garden before the house. 
If that were removed, however, the villa itself 
would not look strange in any of our Southern 
watering places. 
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HERE’S A LUCKY SHOT 


HE “tall” story entitled Sportsmen, 

Here’s Another that appeared in The 

Companion not long ago brings to the 
mind of a reader an incident told by one of the 
early pioneers of eastern Tennessee. Here it is 
in the old-timer’s own words: z 

The greater part of the time it was impossi- 
ble to get powder an’ lead to kill game and 
Injuns with, so we had to use the bow and 
arrow. I practiced with ’em until I was about 
perfect. In fact old Canootsa, the chief, was 
the only Injun that could hold me in a match, 
and I generally got the best of him. 

Well, one day I went hunting in order to get 
meat to eat. I took my bow and arrows and 
went down along Little River just below the 
bend at the old fort, looking for deer. I hadn’t 
gone far when I spied a fine buck on the other 
side. Deer was plenty in those days. Well, I 
placed an arrow to the string, took careful aim 
and let fly. What would you think? Just as I 


then read the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

Describing his emotions, Stanton 
said: “I have always tried to be calm, but I think 
Ilost my calmness for a moment, and, with great 
enthusiasm, I arose, approached President, 
extended my hand and said: ‘Mr. President, if 
reading chapters of Artemus Ward is the pre- 
lude of such a deed as this, the book should be 
filed among the archives of the nation and the 
author should be canonized. Henceforth I see 
the light, and the country is saved!’”’ 
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HER ONE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


UST what a green servant girl can do any- 
way often puzzles the distracted house- 
keeper nowadays. Mr. Robert U. Johnson 
in Remembered Yesterdays thinks that we 

must expect to hear of such experiences as that 
of a Swedish-American friend of his who, need- 
ing a maid-of-all-work, resorted to a Scandina- 
vian agency. 

There she found a sturdy Finnish girl and 
asked her what she could do. Could she cook? 
No, she could not cook. Could she do the wash- 
ing? No. Could she wait on table? No. Well, 
what could she do? 

The girl thought for a moment and then re- 
plied, ‘Vel, Iy can milk the reindeer.” 
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TO BE HELPED BY US— 
NO DOUBT 


HE child of active mind begins early to 
inquire into the riddle of the universe. 
Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard Univer- 
sity likes to tell astory that illustrates that truth. 

A little boy and girl of my acquaintance, he 
says, were tucked up snug in bed when their 
mother heard them talking. 

“I wonder what we're here for?” asked the 
little boy. 

The little girl remembered the lessons that 
had been taught her and replied sweetly, “We 
are here to help others.” 

The little boy sniffed. ‘Then what are the 
others here for?” 
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Now on Sale — The 1924 Edition 


SCOTT’S 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


Completely revised, enlarged and brought up to date. | 
Many new illustrations, including U. S. according to law, | 
and distinctive new border design. 

This is a bigger, better edition of America’s most popular 
stamp album. 


Bound in blue boards, red corners $3.50 
Cloth Bound - - 4.50 


Shipping weight 6 lbs. 
SEND IN YOUR_ORDER NOW TO PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 A ona triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 pa 
French Colonials, 2 special deliveries; Airmail se’ 
set; Fantastic Fenway Packet oentainies | ao different includ- 
ing =o Azores, Cape 0’ Cre 
Congos, etc. This ane outfit and 1é 16 page price ist, 
only Te to new approval! applicants. 

WAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 Germ 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stam P from smallest 
republic on earth; 1 Aw —* set; 1 Bn le stamp; packet 
25 dif. Hungary, pty 1 perf. ¢ auge; and last but not 
least, a vest pocket st k book hich to keep your oe 
cates! The big $$ “outiit postpaid for only 8 cents to 
spenpnnes a my famous QUICK SERVICE APPROVALS. 
. M. 8 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


= 500 or. STAMPS atttx 50 


) 25 diff. French cone Picture Stamps l0c, l4diff. 

Ukraine 0c, 27 diff. Liechtenstein 2c, 5 diff. White 
Russia5c,8 diff. Latvija5c, 10 diff. Nyassa, Beauties, 
10c, 15 diff. Danzig 10c. A 5,000,000 Mark German 
Stamp free to app. applicants. George C. Linn Co., Columbus. 0. 


SOUTH Lg S “SAVAGE” PACKET contains 
stamps from me of the wildest and most obscure 
countries in the world! Included are Kenya and Uganda. 
Congo (head of warrior) San Marino, Johore Duteh 
Indies, Cape of Good Hope, Malay, South Africa, ete. — 
over ao tm gh in ol. new © inused. 

This cellent 9 Se to approval applicants! 
SOUTH BEND STAMP. Cc South Bend, Ind. 


FREE, TWO SETS NYASSA 


ALSO 20 Diff. British Colonies, Barbados and Jamaica 
pfctorials and a packet of hinges, all for a 
request for my 1, 2 and 3c net —" None better. 
CHAS, T. EGN 
4821 Frankford Ave., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” raewest 
ONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 
thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 

are Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, Liberia, iam, 

Africa, Abyssinia, North Bor Nyassa, Cong 

ete.!!_ This wonderful packet ‘containing’ 110 will aur. 

(mostly unused) for only 8c to agereval Tog 

MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 9, NN, New York 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U. S., etc., All Only 9c 
FENNELL STAMP COMPANY, Dept. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


to introduce approvals 
ST A R A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 


stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 
ralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. 


tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
Our pamphlet which tells 
“How to make a collection eye * and price list of albums, 
packets and sets, all for only 16 c' 
Queen City Stamp Go., Room 38, con Race St., 


To Applicants for Approval Sheets 
We Offer: 20 var. Asia and African Stamps inhatig Be 
hore, Sarawak, Malay States, etc., for only 10c. F 

200 Var. European with 3 mos. Subscription to Mekeel's 
Weekly ag | News, price 25c. OHIO STAMP Co., Caxton 
Bldg., Dept. Y. O., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S MAGAZINE 


Biggest monthly —— pee. 48 tg poh original, distinctive 
philatelic covers. $1.00 . 50c. Sample free, 
PHILATELIC UBLISHING COMPANY 
82 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


BOYS 1] $3.00 worth for 12c! 1 Triangle Stamp, 1 Red 
* * Cross set, 1 Airplane set, perforation gauge, mil- 
limetre scale, 100 New Europe (cat. value $2.00), pocket 
stock book, 5 blank approval sheets, peeNeen. packet rare 
stamps from Nyassa, Africa, Aus ee, ete., and 
price Mists. All Yor 12 1261 to » approval applicants 

Will ji Bridgeport, Conn. 


iam H. R 
ALL FOR LOOK. 3 ypt pre, nn Subs Maps, 1 
tamps, China 


po ag ¢ 
c Sudan Camel, y Rhy Coupons, Ete. 
Fore STAMP 


Shi 
COMPANY. Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich. 


BRITISH COLONIALS 


—Splendid variety, excellent condition, reasonable price. 
= too. A. C. DOUG , Hawkesbury, Ontario 
00 diff. Foreign, set of Poland, Hingen Album, Perf. Gauge, 
a for Le Ap ig gr only. 1000 mixed stamps, 
countries, 33c; 100 1000 Hinges, 10c. Lists Free. 
We Buy C fl BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. Y, St. Louis, Mo. 
COINS For Sale. California gold $14 size, 27c; $44 
size, 53c. Large Cent and 50 page catalog, l0c. 
N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
FREE 30 Neurope, German Air Mail set, to app!i- 
cants for my 1, 2, and 3c approvals, and also 
my 50% discount. a LES W 1 ~ il 3227 Benner 
treet, Wi 


FREE 



































Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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aset of White Russia or Ukrainia to all who ask 
for a selection of stamps on approval. 
2096 E. 89th St., Cleveland. Ohio 





FRANK H. EWING 
for the Junior Collector. Special: 100 
Approvals stamps, 1000 hinges and a small album, 


40c. J. M. PALMER, Jackson, Miss. 
200: all different FREE to approval applicants —— 
ostage. 500 different world 45c; 1000 diff. $1. 

if, W. me Ayers & Co., 915 Florida St., Richmond, eailtorais 

150 Se Zeteeien ¢ United States only 50 cents. 

‘OR NET APPROVALS 

G. BEALS. *T70A TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
FREEoO Luxemburg stamps, catalogue value about 60c, to 
. Mt requesting approv als at 50% ¥ sg. et Reference 
quired. J.de Jong. 516 West 162nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Stamps sent on Pawan fo, at 70% 


70% DISCOUNT discount from stand 
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MANY postage stamps are made valueless 

the i improper or careless use of hinges, 
or “stickers” as they are sometimes called. The 
beginner in stamp collecting should learn how 
to use hinges properly. 

In the first place the hinges should be of the 
thin ‘‘peelable” type. Some hinges are made of 
a thicker paper, heavily gummed. They should 
be avoided. The thin ones, lightly gummed, 
are better. 

The term “o. g.” means “original gum.’ 
Of two stamps of .. same kind, one of Och 
has the original gum and the other has not, 
the “‘o. g.”” specimen is preferable. Hinges of 
the right kind help to preserve the original 


m. 

As collectors know, the hinge is folded across 
the middle, so that one half of the gummed side 
can be affixed to the back of the stamp and the 
other half to the place in the album where the 
stamp is to go. The inexperienced collector 
often makes the mistake of moistening all that 
part which js to be affixed to the back of the 
stamp. It is better not to moisten the whole 
surface. Just a dab of moisture at the centre 
of that half of the hinge is enough. Then, if the 
collector wishes to transfer his stamps to an- 
other album, it will be an easy matter, since 
only a small part of the back of the stamp and a 
half of the hinge are joined. 

The thick, heavily-gummed hinge cannot be 
so easily separated either from the stamp or 
from the album. You often come across a stamp 
with five or six half hinges affixed to it, one on 
top of another. The only way to remove them 
is to soak the stamp in water,.and that destroys 
the ‘‘o. g.” 

It is of course often necessary to soak a 
stamp for a while in order to remove it from the 
envelope that it originally carried. The new 
collector often makes the mistake of placing the 
stamp in his album while still damp. That 
should never be done. The stamp should be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before it is placed 
= - book, or even before a hinge is attached 


eit the collector finds he has mounted his 
stamp in a wrong space, he should let it stay 
there until it is thoroughly dry. If he attempts 
to remove it while it is still damp, he will tear 
either the stamp or the page and perhaps 
both. A damp hinge will not peel, but a dry 
one will if it is thin and if the collector works 
carefully. A dry hinge, especially if only a little 
part of the gummed surface was moistened, 
will generally come off without affecting the 


The collector should keep these suggestions 
in mind because “condition’”’ is important in 
determining the philatelic value of a postage 
stamp. Many a stamp that the standard 
catalogue values in dollars brings only a few 
cents in the market because the collectors who 
previously owned it did not take care of it. 


S 


OLLAND, which in recent years has been 
above reproach in its issuing of stamps, 
has of late been putting them out in such 
profusion that it is beginning to be classed with 
those other European countries that print 
unnecessary issues. 

Among the latest from the Netherlands are 
two “charity” stamps—2 cents plus 5 cents, 
and 10 cents plus 5 cents. The designs have 
allegorical figures of a “‘futurist’’ character and 
are described as being artistically unattractive 
and so crudely executed as to be hardly 
intelligible. Besides that, postal rates in Hol- 
land are constantly shifting, so that numerous 
surcharged stamps appear that remain in use 
only a short time. Various “postage dues’’ are 
similarly converted, generally for use as 
ordinary postage stamps. 

It is announced that when the International 
Stamp Exhibition is held at The Hague next 
September a series of three special stamps will 
be issued,—10 cents, 15 cents and 35 cents,— 
which will be sold only to persons who attend. 
It remains to be seen whether the stamps will 
be used to prepay postage and so be accepted 
by collectors. 

eS 


T sometimes happens that stamps are printed 
and never put into circulation. That will be 
the fate of a series that Japan made before the 
earthquake of last September for use when the 
Crown Prince should marry, an event that was 





Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, eee hs 


Zisekaes Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Rersegevine, Allen- 
stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album, only 10c. 
LIRERTY STAMP CO.. 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 
oy 7 var., .30; Nyassa Nos. 26-35, .20; 51-56, .10; 

r Col, id: Br. Col... 15; Portuguese, Col., .20; to | 
a , yt rad 60% approvals. P.'S. Maxwell, Towsend Harbor, Mass. 
F ‘REE: 18 German provisional Fae to collectors | 


Ps gene 4c tage, gift 0 
BRIGHT & SO spabeienes Nao _ England | 
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to have taken place last fall. In anticipation of 
the wedding supplies of the stamps were sent 
| in small quantities to several of the South-Sea 
| colonies of Japan. Then came the earthquake, 
| and the principal supply of the stamps, kept 
| at Tokyo, was destroyed. Those that had been 
sent to the South Seas were recalled, and it was 
| decided not to issue any of the stamps—1% 
| sen, dull violet; 3 sen, red and dull blue; 8 sen 


© SIAMPS Toa Satara ° a 


red, and 20 sen, deep blue. The design on the | 
two lower values shows Mount Tsukuba near | 
Tokyo; that on the two higher denominations | 
illustrates the Kasumigaseiki, or detached | 
palace that was the Prince’s temporary resi- | 
dence after the earthquake. 

As newspaper readers know, the Prince's 
marriage was deferred and did not take = od 
until late in January. On or about the date of | 
the wedding an entirely different pictorial 
commemorative set, presumably of the same | 
denominations, was issued. The remainder of | 
the earlier series, brought back from the South- | 
Seas colonies, has been distributed as souvenirs | 
to members of the royal household and to} 
historical institutions. Inasmuch as the earlier | 
set was never used it is not likely ever to have | 
any philatelic value. 


NEW commemorative stamps are promised | 
at Washington, On April 27 the Federal | 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
will celebrate the three hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival in this country of Huguenots | 
from Holland. Those early settlers, neighbors of 
some of the Pilgrims, crossed the Atlantic in 
the ship Nieu Nederland in 1624. Congress 
recently authorized a new fifty-cent coin, at the 
suggestion of the National Huguenot-Walloon 
New Amsterdam Commission, which requested 
that commemorative stamps also be issued. 

The tentative plan is for two values—2 cents, 
red, with a scene representing the regions 
whence a part of the settlers came—the Belgian 
provinces of Hainaut, Namur, Liége, Brabant 
and Luxembourg; and 5 cents, red, representing 
the regions from which others of the early 
arrivals came—the French departments Nord, 
Aisne, Ardennes and Pas de-Calais. 


e 


commemorate the anniversary of the 
abolition of slavery in several of the Central- 
American countries Salvador has issued a 
special stamp, 5 centavos, dark blue, bearing a 
picture of José Simeon Cajias, one of the leaders 
who helped to drive slavery from the Spanish- 
American states. The stamp was sold at the 
post offices from December 31, 1923, to January 
31 last and will be allowed to prepay postage 
throughout the rest of the current year. Part 
of the revenue that. was obtained from the sales 
will go to charitable institutions. A unique plan 
for disposing of some of the stamps has sur- 
prised collectors. In all, one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies were printed. The fifty thou- 
sand placed on sale were disposed of within 
three days. The next fifty thousand will not 
be made available to the public until December 
31, 1933, and the third fifty thousand will be 
held until December 31, 1943. 


oS 


BY change in the currency of the French 
Indian Settlements the cache, the fanon 
arid the rupee have been substituted for the 
French centime and franc. Twenty-four caches 
equal 1 fanon, and 8 fanons equal 1 rupee. 
The change has made seventeen new varieties 
of stamps, which range from 1 cache on 1 
centime to 2 rupees on 5 frances. The pictorial 
series of 1914 has been overprinted in the 
terms of the new currency. Moreover, seven 
varieties of French “postage dues’”’ from 1882 
to 1923 have been surcharged in terms of 
caches and fanons. 





HE death of Nikolai Lenine, dictator of 

Soviet Russia, has brought out a memorial 
series. Each stamp _ bears, lithographed in 
black on white paper, a portrait of Lenine, and 
there is a thin red border round the stamp. 
The denominations are 3, 6, 12 and 20 kopecs. 
Russia is i issuing aéroplane stamps, in 
values of 1, 3, 5 and 10 rubles. The common 
design is a flyi ing machine aloft over Moscow. 


S 


"THE British government has awarded a 
contract for printing British stamps to 
another firm than that which has been produc- 
ing the current issues. It is anticipated that 
they will bear a new style of watermark, a 
change that will make them equivalent to a 
new issue even though the present designs 
may not be altered. 


RUGUAY has commemorated the battle of 
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Tl Johnnie 
1  Where’s the 
3-in-One” 


When the 3-in-One is missing, 
Father usually knows where to 
look for it because he has taught 


Ut 
pi 
i 


| aM Johnnie why good oil is so nec- 
nul essary for all mechanical things. 


‘For instance, there’s Johnnie’s 

rem, roller skates, tools and 

toys; an electric motor, scroll 

i saw and air rifle—maybe a reg- 
MM ular gun, too. 

{HMMMl| All these need 3-in-One frequently. 

(Mf) This good oil is pure and gritless, 


mI Won’t gum or dry out. 
( 


Sold at all good stores in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and in 1-0z., 3-o0z. and 8-oz. 
(iD bottles. 
nn THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
q 130 LE. William St. New York, N. Y. 
Generous 


Factosies: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
FREE— 
HII} sample and illus- 


fll i trated Dictionary of 


Uses, Requestboth 
on a postal. 



















UCH desirable information may be 
secured by answering advertise- 
ments. The literature offered by advertisers 
is designed to describe accurately the 
articles it represents, and by securing and 
reading the catalogues, booklets, leaflets, 
etc., so offered, one gets first hand informa- 
tion on many interesting subjects. 


In answering an advertisement, please say 
you saw it in The Youth’s Companion. 


LEARN TO PITGH 


gopama JOHNSON, eee ‘WOOD — 
co aeee FADE-A- one SP{fr- 


MOKE BALL, 
ete. ete, Clearly dese deseribed and Ilustrat- 
ed by 56 Pictures. Entire COURSE 

oF" INS sent p. p. for 25c. 
J.C. DORN. 721 So. Dearborn St., Dept.48, Chicago, Ill. 
50 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIAL 20c. British 
Colonial on Approval. Send reference and get Pes 
of stamps free O. CHRISTOPHE RSON, Newell, ©. D. 


IT IS ENORMOUS Latest stamp of Ching FREE. 


‘Try my one and two cent ap rovals. 
H. E. CODWISE Highl. 4 


STAMPS. 
tures) 3c. 

















105 China, tc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
A. BULL ‘ii *& CO. Sta. A8, Boston 


STAMPS 100 Foreign all sie. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., fo ledo, Ohio 


300 Varieties (War, etc.) 30c; Postage FINE 
Peerless Stamp Co. Winnetka, iit APPROVALS 


to approva! picants. 3 ta ssinian stamps. En- 
FREE close 2c 100k sot Indiana 
1906 P. P. pictures complete de, thru 5 fr. it 


TUNIS A. F. SIMIONE 


108 stps., Tchad, Co’ &c., pocket im & list, i. z 
appvl. applicants. HI <. 305 Main St., W. Everett, Mass. 





























pk AMP. 20 Varieties unused free. P e 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 

Diff. Stamps, $5.25 2088, SESS 500, 40c. ae 

200. 15c. Hinges 1000. 10c. Michel, 5353 Calumet, Chicago 





| a STAMP ISSUED— Great BRITAIN — ld. black — 
$1.20. R. H. A. GREEN, 821 Main St., Evanston, IU. 
$1 ¢ ATALOG, condition good, 22c. List free. 
STAMP EXCHANGE Nutley, N. J. 
U 5u Var. luc; = i! British Cotontais 12c. 
e. © ED. PILLAU Box 2609, San Francisco, Cal. 














Sarandi with a series of three stamps— 


2 centavos, green; 5 centavos, scarlet; and 12 | 


centavos, indigo—with a design that shows an | 
allegorical figure, sword in hand, leading a “‘dog 
of can > We hear that only 50,000 sets were 
issued. 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 








The Stamp Planet. A eS monthly for all stamp collect- 
ors, 35¢ per year. Stamp Planet Pub. Co., Florida, N. Y. 


| STAMPS on appvi. one-fourth cent up. Ness Wecencan 
HERBERT KEIGWIN, Middletown, N. Y. 
| Ask your 


| Storekeeper for STOVINK a 


| Mfrs.Johnson’s Laboratory,Inc., Worcester, Mass, 
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in the Race! 


A champion track man has to train long and 
faithfully if he’s to be first at the tape—or 
beat his competitors in the field events. 




















The boy who brushes his teeth with a safe 
dentifrice after every meal and before retir- 
ing is getting a good start—not only for the 






\ e 
\ ; _ track team — but for the race of life, too. 
ck ¥° of ®° 
\ gua - euro ove zo mre You can use Colgate’s Ribbon 
\ xe, it eroii® Dental Cream all your life without 
- pure gait injuring, in the slightest degree, the 
To gr precious enamel of your teeth. It CLEANS 
aon senor contains no grit. It “washes” and pol- 
arsitl nil . sey ow ishes your teeth—doesn’t scratch or TEETH THE 
te wit eh ™ scour them. A tube for every mem- RIGHT WAY 
at - atte? “ ber of the family is a sound invest- 
que * - es » nm ment in sound teeth. Large tube 25c. . Wishes «nabdlishes 
pert of 3° ook aster esied rev COLGATE & CO. Doesn't Scratc 
$° ane 7 Established 1806 New York or Scour 













If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they'd say, 
“Use Colgate’s”’ 





Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


